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SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHIC VISION: with special 


reference to the office of Sociology, pure and applied.* 







A. 
1. 


In a broad survey of its whole realm, modern science shows many 
lights and shades and a wide range of contours. Amongst its contrasts, 
that of a lower and a higher group of sciences emerges sharply in the 
foreground and runs to the confines of the picture. What is the . 
meaning and significance of this long-drawn line of demarcation ? i 
To call the one group, the sciences of Nature, and the other, those of ; 
Man, is to emphasise the contrast by hinting at a separating, it may 4 
be an impassable, barrier. The names lower and higher at least 
suggest continuity, but they leave open the question as to which is 
lower and which higher. ‘There is a claim, going far back in history, 
by Mathematicians, that theirs is the Queen of the Sciences. And 
implicit in that assertion is a belief in the supremacy of the whole 
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physical and “ natural” group of sciences over all others. In one 
respect at least, that of verified knowledge systematically arranged and 
developed in orderly progression, the claim is manifestly tenable. 








OvER against the massive and well-ordered body of definitive knowledge 





as to how nature works, in terms of matter and energy, there is, as 






yet, but a poor showing by the scientific observers and interpreters 





of man in civilisation. About the whence and the whither of civilisa- 





tions, their achievements and failures, the vital secret of their 






flowerings, their modes of progress and decline, of extinction and 
re-birth ; about all this there exist vast accumulations of data in the 
archives of science, but in what a disorderly state! It has been said 







with pardonable exaggeration, that if a dozen inmates of an asylum 
were each given a spade, taken into a two-acre field and left there in 
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the hope that they would dig and plant it, the resulting confusion 
could hardly be greater than at present prevails amongst the culti- 
vators of the field called Social Science. The sociologist will not 
take this gibe too seriously, but his skin is thin enough to be pierced 
by its sting. 

AmoncstT the specialists of these social, economic and political sciences 
there is no general agreement as to method, purpose and delimitation. 
There is no concerted activity definitely planned. As many specialisms, 
so many ways of study. This confusion in science doubtless corres- 
ponds to the chaos of opinion about public affairs, business activities 
and private conduct. Are not political parties, reformist coteries, 
revolutionary groups, discordant moralists, all of them varieties of 
specialist who see clearly and hold fast to some limited aspect of the 
general situation ? It is not to be supposed that this scientific confusion 
and that chaos of conflicting opinions, can be remedied by separate 
treatment of each. They are inextricably bound together ; and if we 
would track out the origins and course of the one confusion, we must 
not forget its association with the other. 


In the separatisms, denials, refusals, disharmonies, of the transitional 
period we call the Renaissance, may be found at least one main source 
of the compound evil. It was then that the pioneers of knowledge 
broke away from the tradition of the medizval cloister. ‘The parting 
of the ways between science and sanctity began sharp at the convent 
gate. The sustaining vision of unity, then discredited and abandoned, 
was built around the conception of a three-fold world. Within that 
integral vision, the three vital parts of earth, heaven and hell, 
composed a framework of thought and a moral key-board adapted to 
secure a certain harmony of soul and consequent smooth working of 
the social system. A flood of destructive criticism was poured upon 
this concept of a three-fold world, by those men of the new learning, 
who called themselves natural philosophers, or, subsequently, 
scientists. In their outlook upon the visible sphere, no sign or token 
could be discovered of heaven or hell. The same negative results 
followed when, later on, these scientists searched the heavens and 
probed the heart with those ingenious extensions of sight and touch, 
the telescope, microscope and test-tube. There gradually grew up, 
in substitution for the old three-fold universe, the idea that man’s 
world consisted of earth alone. And as the natural philosophers 
pushed further and further the limits of their experimental knowledge, 
passably satisfying answers, to all reputably reasonable questions, 
came to be available, in terms of matter and energy, and their mysterious 
transformations. ‘Thus was disclosed and exhibited a clear and definite 
outlook upon the world, which increasingly established itself by a 
sequence of astounding revelations. And this new apocalypse was 
further confirmed by a corresponding control over natural forces, 
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directed, seemingly, to the service of man. For the great body of 
the public, it is these mechanical applications of the physical sciences, 
that mark the modern era. 

A FEATURE, the most conspicuous, if not the deepest, in the character 
of Modern Science, is repeated and revealed in its offspring, the 
Machine Industry. Their joint triumphs, respectively theoretical and 
practical, make the romance of our age, and also, in no small measure, 
its tragedy. ‘Their qualities and their defects are precisely parallel. 
Specialisation of research by the one, and division of labour by the 
other, seemed to open the way to co-operations and conquests enlarging 
without limit. But the wastes, frictions, and degradations of life, 
involved in this random pursuit of “ progress,” became more and 
more evident, as the range of the “ industrial revolution,” and its 
correlative modes of thought extended. ‘The integrative conception 
of Evolution, that grew up in the nineteenth century, failed to correct 
the dispersiveness of specialised science more than moderately ; and 
failed altogether to humanise its practical applications. ‘The cause of 
this failure is now clear. Those early evolutionists, faithful to the 
material culture of their order, revealed their vision in terms, not of 
life, but of mechanical causation. The efficiency of this early evolu- 
tionary doctrine, for harmony of soul and cohesion of community, 
was therefore no greater than that of the Pecuniary Culture in the 
humanist field. 

CONCURRENTLY with the growth of physical science and the expansion 
of machine industry, went a co-ordinate effort towards the visioning 
of life in its fulness, to which, in a spirit of objective detachment, the 
title Pecuniary Culture may be applied. By this neo-humanist 
endeavour, of a Pecuniary Culture, have the masters of Machine 
Production and Business Enterprise sought to harmonise their interests 
with those of society at large. But allies from the older traditions of 
letters and learning have not been wanting. By a happy coincidence 
there grew up, along with the later refinements of finance, a concurrent 
fashion of literary and esthetic criticism in terms of “ values.” It 
would perhaps be hard to say whether these writers and critics con- 
tributed more by their terminology or their thought to promote and 
establish the Pecuniary Culture. 

RETURN now to the earlier phase. All the time, during the three to 
four generations of vigorous investigation and acute thought, which 
accompanied the birth of the new learning, the old interpretations of 
our human sphere, in terms of the integrative formula known as earth, 
heaven and hell, continued to survive, if not amongst the masters of 
‘* scientific ’’ knowledge and their adherents, yet in other quarters, 
both learned and unlearned. In spite of apparent incompatibility 
with the demonstrations of science, this doctrine of a three-fold world, 
enveloping the human soul was maintained, in one form or another, 
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by scholars and thinkers far from ignorant of the natural sciences. 
Against the outlook of science upon the external world, they pitted the 
inlook of mind upon the experiences and illuminations of personal 
life. Thus emerged a shattering opposition between outlook and 
inlook. The world within and the world without fell into discordant 
orbits, where, clashing and colliding, they revolve to this day. The 
embarrassment of modern philosophers, in handling their central 
problem of “ the real and the ideal,” reflects the prevailing confusion 
of outer and inner, not less markedly than does the disarray of social 
science. But there is no department of life, whether of thought, 
feeling, or action, that has not been penetrated and jarred by this 
elemental discord of our age. 

Tue Renaissance had hardly begun its course before the new-born 
hope and prospect of a clearer and higher unity was frustrated by a 
rift that rent our civilisation through its very heart. Over against an 
objective or outer world observed, described and generalised by the 
scientists of the new learning, stood now menacingly, now timorously, 
an inner or subjective world, discerned and interpreted by the scholars, 
poets, and dramatists, of the new learning. Milton, for instance, had 
sojourned in Vallambrosa, and peered through the “ optic glass” of 
Galileo. Yet that illuminating experience did not prevent him from 
deliberately choosing the old cosmography for the framework of his 
human vision. Hence it came about that Paradise Lost, with its 
chequered history, alternately scouted as a poetic archaism and 
acclaimed as the peerless epic of Man, well illustrates what was 
happening to the older traditions of scholastic philosophy and theo- 
logical learning. Upon these venerable cultures, the corrosive acid 
of natural science, and the mild solvent of humanist scholarship, 
wrought adaptations, which varied with the milieu and the interests of 
particular groups and individuals. On all sides there arose conflict ot 
emotions, clash of ideas, shock of imagery. Goodness, Truth and 
Beauty, instead of singing in chorus, took to shouting in rivalry. There 
resulted a pervasive disharmony of soul, and consequent fracture o! 
loyalty, and decay of goodwill, in mutual relations, throughout every 
community of our Western civilisation. The disruptive social and 
civil consequences were made evident in that immense proliferation 
of nations, states, churches, sects, parties, groups, which we associate 
first with the Renaissance, next with the Reformation, then with the 
political and economic Revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. All these historic discords, with their contemporary 
sequels of disorder and anarchy, are manifest products of a scheme of 
life and civilisation, from which vision of unity had departed. 

Our situation to-day is that of lost and strayed sheep, shepherdless 
in the mists of modernity. Even the field of science is but partially 
triangulated. Pending its systematic survey, naturalist members of 
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this hierarchy have pegged out claims, which, they declare, give them 
rights of pre-emption over its whole territory. They may hope to 
substantiate those claims when, and only when, they can exhibit a 
vision of their putative realm, satisfying to seer, savant and philosopher, 
appealing also to the poet and the plain-man, enthroned side by side 
in the sanctuary of every man’ssoul. To compose such a vision is the 
daring aspiration of the humanist cultivators in the field of science. 
But well are they aware that the task is impossible, indeed meaningless, 
' without the thoroughgoing co-operation, the whole-hearted con- 
’ currence, of their brother naturalists. Could a_well-concerted 
enterprise of exploration by the two wings of the scientific army be 
planned and carried out, then, doubtless, as a common goal approached, 
there would gradually unfold an increasingly luminous vision of the 
future. And in its revealing pattern of unity, we might well expect 
the distinction of high and low, as between one group of sciences and 
another, to disappear. Meantime, in the present dispersiveness of 
things, this distinction needs to be retained. And as to which group 
of sciences is higher, and which lower, there can be no doubt, when 
both are valued in the measures of life and mind. 
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Ir the above suppositions be well founded, it follows that the con- 
ditions required for shepherding our western world through its 
troublous time of transition can, so far, be defined. They imply, to 
begin with, the closing of their ranks by the naturalists and the human- 
ists of science. But clearly something more is needed. There is 
needed, for a reconstituted Spiritual Power, an intimacy, close as the 
marriage union, by the re-united men of science with three other 
groups. ‘These are the masters of literature and poetry, the creators 
of art, the seers of religious vision. Nothing less than an orchestra 
of all these, staged to play a veritable Music of Man, is demanded by 
the catholicity of the modern spirit. It would be immodest, for a 
spokesman of the scientific interest, to diagnose and predict that the 
future Choragus is not unlikely to come from the cohorts of a humanised 
science. Let us be content with indicating preparations, actual or 
incipient, by science, to take its place and play its part in the coming * 
orchestra. 
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Il. Science AND COMMONSENSE. 

Or many sublime spectacles that perennially stir the deeps of intimacy 
between Man and Nature, there are some that seldom fail to thrill % 
the heart and impassion the mind. They call forth, in a flash of q 
illumination, a fleeting vision of unity. One of these evocations is 
the sight of the sun’s rosy dawn. Another is the visible pursuit, 


across heaven’s vault, of pale fleeing moon by red rising sun. Another a 

is the radiant bride, as she turns from the altar’s sanction, and, upon : 

; the arm of her hero, meets the congregation’s expectant faces. In 
4 
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each case, the inner life is instantaneously charged with a vision compact 
of imagery, emotion, thought, welded into a flaming singleness of 
purpose, Try to recover the revealing illumination, by re-building 
from its mental elements, and, in a moment of intense awareness, 
there may flash into consciousness a memorised vision of the reality. 
But each of the three experiences re-creates its own particular mani- 
festation of inner vision. These invite comparison. You feel that 
each carries an interpretative value for the other two. Describe your 
visions of the celestial vault in terms of the marriage vision, and do 
it in the simple, factual way of the child. That is mythology. Next 
describe your marriage vision in terms of the two celestial visions, 
and do it, as the occasion prompts, in rhythmic language chosen for 
pleasing cadence. That is poetry. Next, search out the deep 
identity of all three visions, and set it forth, in terms of immanence 
and transcendence, as between man and nature and the ideal. That 
is a step in the philosophy of mysticism. Explicate the ideals of life 
elicited by the mystic impulse of the three visions, personalise them, 
and you have entered the domain of theology. 

WHERE in all this stirring interplay between the spirit of man and his 
world, is the réle of science? Well, so far we have been engaged in 
putting things together, with a view to discover, interpret, value, what 
was felt to be common amidst diversities. ‘Turn from these modes of 
composition by synopsis, to efforts of decomposition by analysis. 
Try to separate your outlook on sun, moon, and sky, from all else of 
inlook, other than the sense impressions got by watching the celestial 
bodies and their movement, with concentrated attention, at periodic 
intervals. Perform this feat of abstraction habitually, set down your 
observations in order and sequence, compare and generalise them by 
the relevant artifices of logic. ‘That is science, or, at least, its simple 
beginnings. The point is that it begins in an effort to abstract, and 
isolate, a deliberately chosen morsel of the moving unity, that comes 
and goes with inner vision. Science therefore starts on its course, 
handicapped by a loss of integrity. It tears apart the world without 
and the world within. Then, seemingly, in a spirit of heedless 
curiosity, it proceeds to break each of these spheres into smaller and 
smaller fragments. The man of science thus inevitably acquires the 
analytic habit of mind. Only by the discipline of sustained intention 
does he acquire its complement and supplement, the synthetic habit 
of mind. Yet, without both these dispositions, moreover, both working 
in harmony, how can he achieve for himself, still less impart to others, 
that full vision of life and its means of realisation, which, we are bound 
to assume, is the ultimate aim of science, as of all other kinds of 
knowledge ? 

To prepare himself for climbing the ladder of synthesis, the man of 
science has need of a certain discipline. And it is not different in 
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kind from that which we all undergo, however inadequately, in seeking 
to co-ordinate our experience of life, as it runs from the cradle to the 
grave. The truth of this becomes plain, when you compare the 
conventions and operations of science with the logic of the life-impulse, 
in its commonsense procedure. A major aim of science, as of 
everyday experience, is to see life, not, as it were, in the flat, but in 
the round ; and see also what is all around it. Between man and all 
that lies around him, there goes on a ceaseless traffic of give and take. 
And so it is, as science sees the vital process, with all other kinds of 
life. Hence a clear idea, firmly established as the basal concept of 
biology, that the very stuff of life is in its commerce with what lies all 
around it. For want of a term more charged with significant content, 
science has taken the word environment, to cover the complex of life’s 
enveloping conditions. And the important thing about environment 
is that, from the stars above to the grass underfoot, we know it only 
as the environment of life. We dissociate it from ourselves, and 
ourselves from it, only by an arrest of living, which, if continued, 
means the dwarfing, distorting, decay, and, finally, the dissolution of 
our life. 


THE temptation of science is to make this dissociation of life and its 
environment, for the sake of a certain gain, immediate and ulterior, 
but forget to reunite them. The scientist, let us repeat, selects, and 
abstracts, from his outer or his inner world, some fragment that has 
rivetted attention for a fascinated moment. He senses it with the 
keenness and concentration of a well-trained pointer on the scent of 
quarry. He plays around it with intellectual gambollings, and works 
upon it with the delicate tools of mental construction. ‘This sensing 
and contemplating of some environmental or vital fragment tends to 
become a habit, like the fondling of a cherished toy by children. Let 
it become a fixed and dominant habit, and there results that strange 
figure, half super-human, half sub-human, the Eminent Specialist. 
His feats of abstraction and concentration elicit, in some onlookers, 
the combined awe and suspicion with which they regard the mysterious 
performances of a fakir. As others see his doings, the eminent 
specialist has fished up, from the deeps of life, a bottle containing a 
genie of dubious character. An insurgent curiosity breaks the 
Solomon’s seal of synthetic control, and the genie is released. It 
disputes and contends with the eminent specialist till he forgets (if 
he ever knew), how to put the genie back into its bottle, and reseal 
it with the stamp of synthesis. A philosopher emerges, from his 
closet of meditation, and remarks that the specialist’s abstraction has 
turned into an Absolute. The suspicious genie has been set free to 
roam at will. If it happens that the abstracted morsel was a fragment 
of life’s material environment (as is usually the case), then there is an 
old-established Kingdom of the Absolute, in which the newcomer takes 
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its place. This is the great and dread power called Physical Science. 
Its spawn is the swarm of Machines, which darken the skies of our 
cities, and oppress their inhabitants. The parent of these monsters 
has been generated (and so added to the self-made terrors of man) by 
recurrent sensings of luscious morsels, selected from life’s environment, 
and built up into systems of thought, by the accumulated abstractions 
of centuries. ‘True the self-made powers of man have thereby been 
increased, enormously, incredibly. How to develop these powers, and 
possess and use them, without ceasing to possess one’s own soul ? 
That is the unsolved problem of method, which confronts both the 
man of science and the plain-man. 

ALIKE, behind the methods of science, and of commonsense, is the 
life-impulse, ever pushing towards a deepening and widening of 
awareness between man and his milieu. Awareness means awakeness 
to the fulness of life, to be won by an interplay with environment, 
sometimes quietly receptive, sometimes joyously masterful, always 
harmonious. ‘The astronomer and the poet, for instance, are more 
intensely aware of the starry heavens than the rest of us. We may 
be sensitive, even hyper-sensitive, to these stellar immensities of 
space, and like Pascal, be frightened by their “ eternal silence.”’ But 
poet and astronomer teach each other to discern, in the stellar rhythm, 
a celestial music. And, through their joint office, we listen and learn 
how to enrich our life by incorporating the harmony of an environment, 
otherwise indifferent because uninterpreted, or terrifying, because 
misinterpreted. 

THERE are many ways of regarding this vital traffic between the 
environment and ourselves. But its essence is the expliciting of 
something transcendent, which lies latent in the relation between it 
and ourselves. To illustrate, recall what the psychologists tell us 
about the infant’s way of sensing and co-ordinating, into a workable 
awareness, the complex of circumstances, into which it is born. At 
first, the infant lives in several separate and distinct worlds, those of 
touch, sight, hearing, taste, and doubtless others. Only gradually, 
through weeks and months of experimental effort, by trial and error, 
does the infant learn how to introduce into its own life, as something 
of a unity, its several environments, visible, tangible, audible, etc. 
And so with other environments, sensed, experienced, felt; but 
slowly and fitfully, by increasingly masterful interplay between inner 
and outer, does life proceed from the darkness of the confused many 
to the clarity of the one. And this mode of action and reaction between 
self and circumstance is continuous throughout the whole gamut of 
life. Its cessation punctuates the life-cycle with a full stop. 

A MATERIALIST philosopher, in a historic utterance, said :—We are 
what we eat. ‘True, but we are also, what we see, touch, hear, scent. 
We are what we think, feel, desire, say, do. We are, above all, it 
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would seem, what we dream, by day, and by night. In all these and 
other ways weare continuously engaged in the incorporating of environ- 
ments, and so making them integral parts of ourselves. Each of us 
therefore carries about, like the Pilgrim in his Progress, a personal 
pack of past environments ; and also something from the respective 
packs of our family, our race, our species. Every day that we live, 
something from that day’s environment is taken in and absorbed, not 
only into the substance of the body, but, far more significantly, into 
the structure of the mind and the character of the spirit ; so that the 
life of to-morrow, it is true to say, is compact with the environments 
of to-day. And so it has been throughout all the days of our past. 

A NAME, the most awesome in the language, is reserved for inability 
to effect this incorporation of environment. The word is Death. 
Its antithesis is in terms that stir to wonder, elation, thrill. Life ; 
more life; life abundant; fulfilment of life; vision of fulfilment; 
pursuit of perfection ; these are phrases that give meaning and purpose 
to the daily round of our traffic with environment. For another 
example, take the saying that life is love, and love is life. ‘That phrase, 
if you analyse it, implies a power of selecting from an environment, 
present or remembered, something, somebody, some process, and 
putting on it the stamp of supreme worth. With an imperious will, 
we desire its incorporation. We strive to take that piece, or person, 
of our environment, and set it in the centre of our being, so that it 
shall become ourself, and we itself. What we are resolved upon is an 
awareness complete to identity, between ourself and that bit of environ- 
ment. Reflecting on the accompanying emotion, we sometimes 
signalise its vital intensity by the word sanctity. But in the moment 
of realization, intellect and emotion, knowledge and reverence, under- 
standing and worship, are at one. It is their achieved unity that 
imparts the thrill of life, which indicates awareness. But when 
woman, priest, poet, or anyone else of emotional insight, says that 
life is love, and love is life, they mean a great deal more than enjoyment 
of incidental thrills. They mean to affirm that the very nature, and 
essence, of life awakened, is sustained intensity of awareness. And is 
not vision, for them, at once the test and the savour of awareness ? 

Let the sociologist consider well this affirmative way of regarding the 
traffic between man and his milieu. It emphasizes, not the receptive- 
ness, but the creativeness, of the human part. Manners maketh man, 
we are told ; but vision makes man creative. Yet, even lacking vision, 
we communicate our impulses, desires, purposes, to environments, 
selected by reason of their anticipated responsiveness. Even upon a 
resistant outer world, we project our own inner life, and so mould the 
outer to the pattern of a militant personality. But always in the 
trading between man and his milieu, whichever side is active or passive, 
there would seem to be a strict accounting, on the double entry 
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system. What is credited to man is debited to environment, and 
vice versa. So long as life lasts there is no separating of the two 
accounts. The cessation of balancing entries, on the two sides of the 
ledger, terminates, for the individual, his business of life. To be 
sure, there may be open accounting of long perodicity; but the 
continuance of life depends upon a balancing of adjustments. ‘The 
book of Judgment is a book of adjustment. ‘To trade with time and 
circumstance, on a footing of balanced adjustments, is the very nature 
of life. 

IN the great ledger of the living, special accounts of long term credit 
are opened for the environmental commerce of man. ‘There is 
registered, in one of them, the funded accretions of an amazing capital. 
A veritable cornucopia, its secret of productivity is in the halo of 
mystery, that wraps every element of the environment. Persistent 
exploration discovers these wrappings to be rich in the jewelled 
splendours of unmined wealth. These are prizes of an enlarging 
awareness between man and his milieu. But the wealth thus revealed 
is by no means confined to the wonders and beauties of nature. Its 
inventory includes also the delights of made things, charms of art, 
marvels of masonry, harmonies of architectural vistas, thrills of street 
pageantry, divine music of transfigured faces. 

Science helps us to ascend the staircase of awareness. But it also 
confirms, and even emphasizes, our native tendency to arrest and 
fixation on the lower flights. There is needed, both for the man of 
science and the plain-man, a system of exercises contrived to impart 
the habit of ascent. A discipline that is also evocatory is required. 
The exercises must therefore be addressed to calling out a co-ordinated 
activity of spirit, mind, and body, all functioning in smooth adjust- 
ment to a crescendo of environments. Means, deliberately designed 
for promoting such fulness of commerce between man and his milieu, 
during his period of active growth, are called Education. The evil 
tendency of educational systems is to lapse into routine, before the 
initiate becomes an adept in the higher commerce, as of religion, art, 
poetry. From the staircase of awareness, the scholar and the student 
too often get elbowed on to the slippery slope of triviality. 


Ill. A Synrnetic Exercise FOR SPECIALISTS. 
IN promoting that awareness of self and surroundings, which means 
enhancement of life, science does with sustained deliberation, what we 
all do for ourselves somewhat fitfully. It hews and shapes its formule 
of research from the musings and meditations of a commonsense philo- 
sophy, such as that outlined above. Adaptation to the delicate processes, 
and ambitious purposes, of scientific method, is the end in view. 
But the more familiar versions of commonsense procedure serve to 
bring out the precise temptation that ever besets the man of science. 
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That temptation is, as we have said, the tendency to arrest and fixation 
on the outgoing journey of the circular route from analysis to synthesis. 
The course of life runs normally from mere sensings, incidental 
experiences, occasional feelings, in childhood, to the full and rich 
awareness of ripening age. Can a commonsense philosophy show 
the way also to a curative treatment of the scientific tendency to 
arrest and fixation in this human progress ? 


For bane of temptation, there is a traditional antidote. It is vision of 
fulfilment. But that opening is seemingly barred by a strange historic 
antipathy. Hardly less terrifying is holy water to the devil, than the 
idea of inner vision to the man of science. Nevertheless, he has his own 
substitutes for stirring the inner life to creative deed. Synthesis is 
one of them; unity is another. Pale, cold, and thin, though they 
appear to the rest of us, yet these substitutes for inner vision do, 
occasionally, move the man of science to astonishing feats. Doubtless 
it was nothing less than the passion for a synthetic view of planetary 
motion, which prompted and sustained Kepler, in making over four 
thousand shots, before he hit upon a formula that fitted the circum- 
stances. Thus was made possible the next great advance, Newton's 
theory of gravitation. 


AN apprenticeship in the scientific workshop of synthesis, a training 
in the philosophic school of unity, rather than an initiation into the 
religious cloister of vision, is, seemingly, indicated as the immediate 
corrective for that halt and stammer of the mind which afflicts the 
eminent specialist. And, since most of us plain-men suffer from a 
like malady, and harbour a similar aversion, it may be that the same 
kind of apprenticeship might effect a double cure. 


AMONGST not a few remedial systems, of intellectual rather than 
moral or religious origin, already in existence, let us select a less 
known one for consideration. In provenance, it is naturally adapted 
to the work in hand. It issues direct from the deep wells of evolu- 
tionary thought. For some time past, field biologists have been 
combining with sociologists, and both with historians and teachers of 
evolutionary impulse, to work out a mode of observation, and research, 
that unites the naturalist’s outlook with the humanist’s inlook. ‘There 
is thus being developed a new synthetic organ of science, and of 
education. Conspicuous on its keyboard are two major and two 
minor stops. Sound the greater pipes, and you hear the characteristic 
notes, now of the objective world without, now of the subjective 
world within. The smaller pipes, touched in the historic key, yield 
the notes of times past; or, in forelooking mode, they vibrate with 
faint echoes of times to come. For practice in all these notes, and for 
combining them into chords and compositions, particular exercises 
have been contrived. 
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METAPHOR apart: let us try to sample the Regional Survey (as this 
synthetic organ of science and education is called) in an imaginary 
walk. Its very essence is to walk, in rambles of interpretative 
observation, through a sequence of environments, chosen because 
they exhibit what is significant in the interplay of man and his milieu. 
Characteristic types of correspondence between outer and inner must 
be included within the itinerary. What are these essential kinds of 
Place and Product with their human and social accompaniments ? 
Clearly, our itinerary must shew the representative correspondences 
that eternally grow up between man and nature; and, as it were, 
spontaneously renew themselves from generation to generation. 
Think of woodman and his axe ; sportsman and his weapons of death ; 
miner and his pick ; fisherman and his net ; shepherd and his collie ; 
peasant and his hoe ; farmer and his plough. Here, for instance, are 
types of man and tool, adapted, by immemorial usage, to effective 
commerce with particular places and their natural products. A more 
complex type of interplay with environment, and a higher mastery 
of man, are indicated by concentrations at nodal points. Hence arise 
hamlet and village; upland market-town; city of the plains ; and 
coastal port where sailors, traders, and fisherfolk mingle in co-operation 
and in conflict with each other, and with all the other types drawn down 
the waterway of the valley, from its uplands, by call of the open sea. 
Is it not the river that links upland and lowland Places and Peoples, 
and their characteristic modes of livelihood, and of life-enhancement, 
with each other; and the totality of them, with the environmental 
unity of hills, plain and sea ? 

Suc are the geographical conditions of a Regional Survey. Geo- 
graphers see the face of Mother Earth, sculptured by rivers into 
valleys that invite to a partnership of man and nature. It is the first 
aim of the Regional Survey to observe, and contemplate, and scrutinize, 
this partnership of man and nature, in its significant aspects ; and to 
do it not through print, picture, and diagram, but in the open air, 
under heaven’s vault. But yet, without the aid of books, pictures, 
diagrams, one can neither see truly, nor enjoy fully, the sights of 
country and town, of nature and man. So the Regional Survey has 
for its second aim an alternation of rambles in the open with studies 
in the closet. To get fixed, in one or the other habit, is the common 
error. Impulses, which have generated a traditional rivalry of the 
cloister and the hearth, manifest themselves in science, as an opposition 
of the closet and the heath. To naturalists, the call of the wild speaks 
irresistibly ; and to humanists, the voice of the library. But in the 
mode of Regional Survey, the exemplar is Darwin, equally responsive 
to both voices. 

Besipes fixation of outlook, as in the field and laboratory student, and 
fixation of inlook, as in the closet student, there are other perils of 
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specialization, against which the mind, in its evolutionary studies, 
needs the protection of well-designed exercises on the organ of 
synthesis. Evolutionists, reflecting perhaps the historian’s tendency 
to fixation of the back-looking gaze, have, hitherto, been strangely 
given to concentration on the past. And when, at fare intervals, 
they have broken from their obsession with origins in the past, and 
turned to prospect of the future, they have been wont to repeat the 
shifting habit of youth, to peer, now through the open casement of 





uncritical hope, now through the darkened windows of sombre fear. 1 
Against peril of fascination by the past, against bias of optimism or 
pessimism towards the future, a certain defence is afforded by a 
systematic habit of surveying the present. 7 


A MORE positive discipline, a more evocatory culture, is needed for 
life-fulfilment. That demands a reiterating sequence, in which 
prospect, retrospect, and circumspect, blend into one harmonious 
view. Survey for study attains to this end, as it advances into its own 
active phase, of Survey for Service. Synthesis evokes vision, when 
the student’s view of unity stirs the man’s impulse to deed, through . 
intensifying of emotion, and clarifying of thought. It is therefore 
only as apprenticeship, in the workshop of synthesis, develops, through 
vision, into mastery of design, that we may expect to enjoy the fulness 
of life. ‘That comes as reward of opulent commerce with environment. 
Between the seeing of civilization and its higher power—being a seer 
of civilization—there is an intermediate step. The speculative 
interest must be exchanged for the practical. The spectator must now 
quit his stall in the auditorium for an actor’s part on the stage. There 
is no other way to the heights of awareness, where, clearness of thought, 
warmth of emotion, and play of imagination, are at one in imparting 
to life an intensity and devotion that merit the epithet sacred. 
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IV. ‘THe Seeinc oF Civinizarion. 
THE practical issues of Regional Service, through relevant Vision, as 
Design, and Economy, must be postponed for later consideration. re « 
For the moment we are concerned only with the preliminary exercises 
of Regional Survey. How to plan a walking tour, that will show, os 
by vivid sample, our habitable globe, as a system of inter-linked river- 
valleys, whereon is staged the drama of man and his civilizations ? 
That is the immediate aim of the student-rambler. His purpose is a 4 
synoptic view of life, and its characteristic manifestations, on a repre- a 
sentative morsel of the earth’s surface. He tries to see and grasp the 








oneness and reality of any given civilization, as product of life deeply . 
planted in a given environment. Underlying the survey method is a 
this assumption—that the varied forms of human life, which grow up ‘. 
and establish themselves in any representative river-valley of Western 4 
Europe, exhibit, as it were, a section of our civilization, wherein its 
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type and mode of working may be observed, “ by inspection,” from 
top to bottom, from end to end. On this supposition, the synthetic 
quality of the method is, of necessity, adapted to, because actually 
derived from, the reality, at once objective and subjective, that issues 
from the traditional partnership of man and nature. A pair of linked 
valleys, that carry the student-rambler from sea to sea, make the ideal 
unit of regional survey. But in any single specimen, well chosen, a 
good beginning may be made, of that comparative science of civiliza- 
tions, which, as it comes into ordered being, will constitute the necessary 
synthetic exercise, for cure of abstract souls in specialists and others. 
To arouse interest to a sufficient pitch of intensity it is well to start 
afresh with another region than one’s own, which is usually too dulled 
by familiarity to stir the mind out of its customary ruts. The principle 
of mental healing, here applicable, is of course that practised from time 
immemorial by physicians, who prescribe a change of air and scene 
for jaded minds and tired bodies. 
A ROUGHLY outlined scheme for a flying survey of the linked valleys, 
Thames and (Bristol) Avon, was sketched in a previous volume (THE 
ComMING POoLiTy, revised edition, 1919). But therein, the vastness of 
London, and its subtle radiations, introduced an unmanageable factor, 
and made it unnecessarily difficult to maintain perspective, in studying 
those direct interactions of man and his environment, which are the 
springs of civilization. ‘Towards correcting that metropolitan bias, 
the itinerant student may be recommended to diverge from the Thames 
valley at a convenient spot, and descend into another valley of a type 
at once more simple in its rural economy and of more representative 
civic pattern. For choice, take the Salisbury Avon instead of the 
Bristol Avon, to pair with the Thames. Leave the Thames valley 
at the town of Reading.* If time presses, take train up the lateral 
Kennet valley to Marlborough. ‘Thence walk some five or six miles over 
the range of Downs, which at once separate and unite the Thames- 
Kennet valley with that of the Salisbury Avon. ‘Traverse the latter 
on foot from upland sources to outlet in the English Channel, with 
intention of storing, in the mind, a picture of the two-in-one unity, 
composed of the sections of civilization to be seen in the linked valley- 
systems of Avon and Thames-Kennet. Though not ideal, geo- 
graphically, it is practically convenient, to start definite observations 
at the village of Wooton Rivers. That is where Cobbett began one 
*Variations of route will suggest themselves; ¢.¢., up the ‘Vale of White Horse, 
from medieval and renaissance Oxford to Swindon, a town of the Industrial 
Revolution. Arrive on a Monday, and you see a commingling of rustic types 
in the market-place of Old Swindon, a country town still. Cross two ranges of 
chalk hills into the Vale of Pewsey, via Marlborough, debouching at the village 
of Alton Barnes, where the Downs fall almost sheer in a cascade of green-clad 
bays and bastions of megalithic-like sculpture. Walk from Alton Barnes along 
the upper Avon valley floor to Amesbury, then ascend to the “ Plain,” so as to 


approach Salisbury from the high ground of the plateau, arriving on a Tuesday, 
the market day. Short detours by this route take in Avebury and Stonehenge. 
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of his most famous rides. Follow his route through hamlet and 
village, as far as the cathedral city of Salisbury, comparing what you 
see to-day with what he saw a century ago; not forgetting to pause 
for an interval of closer study in the old upland market-town of 
Amesbury. At Salisbury, ascend the high ground of the lateral Downs 
and follow the old moorland track for some dozen miles. Then 
descend again to the valley floor from the right bank and traverse 
the ancient river-crossing at Breamore. On the left bank there is a 
rich choice of track and roadway through the rolling upland of moor 
and woodland, maintained as a nature reserve from times immemorial, 
and, since Norman days, called the New Forest. Anything from a 
dozen miles to a score or more, according to route, is the distance from 
Breamore to Ringwood, the lowland market-town, at the south-west 
corner of the Forest. There, crossing to the right bank, you soon 
find yourself again amidst heath and moorland. Another ten miles of 
tramping, most of it through enchanting wild country, takes you to 
Christchurch, the old port-city, decayed through silting of the river 
mouth and other causes. A final two or three miles, by the estuary 
margin, and your journey ends at the primitive fishing hamlet of 
Mudeford. 


Suppose that, in a week of holiday tramping at the rate of ten to twelve 
miles a day, we have journeyed from the high Downs to the sea. 
Precisely what harvest of observations, imagery, reflections, emotions, 
can have been gathered towards beginning an apprenticeship to 
synthesis, of a kind that will make us want to continue and develop 
the cultivation of unity, in our own home region? Well, you may 
take a horse to the trough but you cannot n.ake him drink. A thirst 
for water, from the deep wells of life, is to be assumed on the part 
of our student-rambler. But one cannot assume a knowledge of 
where the wells are located, and how to draw from them. In plain 
words, students of social science, for the most part, resemble other 
book-educated persons, in their lack of observational power, and 
feebleness of emotional reaction to the concrete situations of everyday 
life. ‘They have been trained to think in the presence of print or 
speech ; to see and feel in the presence of art and its representations. 
When brought face to face with the phantasmagoria of men and things 
in the open, they are apt to stand bewildered like a rustic on his first 
visit to town, or incurious like a cow looking over a gate. But a 
cleverly constructed play, vividly staged in a theatre, we watch from 
scene to scene, with the curiosity of a child and the sustained attention 
of an experienced mind. Well, is it not possible, similarly, to see the 
drama of man and nature, staged in the valley of the Salisbury Avon, 
and interpret its denouement, in reference respectively to the unfolding 
parts of two main protagonists, one being the river system, and the 
other the cathedral city? At the worst, we can hardly fail of being 
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aroused to many things of elemental significance, in rambling through 
a region, which includes the largest and finest public nature-reserve 
in Great Britain, and also an ancient cathedral city which has become 
the Clapham Junction of South-Western England. 

For the seeing of the facts, we have the aid of the sciences of nature, 
with such help also as may be derived from the sciences of man. For 
appraisement of human values, we have the aid of history, literature, 
art, religion, political philosophy. In a word, our resources, of sight 
and insight, are at once the sciences and the humanities. In the 
scientific mood, we shall see and scrutinise Nature in the leading 
role. In the humanist mood, we shall observe and contemplate 
Man, the city-builder, in the ascendant. We shall practise an alterna- 
tion of these two moods all the way, as we travel from river source 
to open sea. The more rustic parts of the journey will awaken the 
naturalist in us, and the civic walks, above all in Salisbury city, and 
in Christchurch, but also in hamlet, village, and country market-town, 
will stir the humanist. But the requirements of a truly synthetic 
exercise demand an unbroken rhythm of both moods. ‘Towards that, 
the itinerant method helps, if only because you must make a regional 
survey by walking or not atall. For progress in survey is by an alterna- 
tion of outlook and inlook, just as you walk by raising first one foot, 
then the other. Sometimes to be sure one leaps forward at a bound. 
And similar feats of mental progress seem to come about, when, in 
moments of illumination, sight and insight, outlook and inlook, the 
rustic mood and the civic, combine to flash a joint message into con- 
sciousness. An occasional glow of revelation habitually rewards the 
rhythmic alternation of scientific observing and humanist musing. 
SUMMING up the impressions and memories of our holiday-ramble 
down the Avon valley, let us try to recall its presentation of man and 
nature as an interplay of dramatic unities. ‘The personal question to 
be answered at the close of our expedition is this : are we invigorated 
in body, refreshed in mind, tranquilised in spirit? The test of a 
synthetic exercise is fulfilment of all these three purposes together. 
What then does the student-rambler see, in turning his mind’s eye 
back upon a first experience of regional survey ? 

To begin with he sees the Great Unity of natural forces, whose outcome 
is the river valley he has traversed, with its floor of vegetation, soi! 
and rock, its covering roof of sky and cloud so richly changeful by 
night and day. ‘The river is the symbol of this nature-unity, and 
manifests itself as the chief agent of the forces at play. What we call 
the physical and natural sciences are but the chapters of a continuing 
serial, which tells the story of that unfolding Cosmic Drama, in which 
the river valley is a continuing scene. Or, more correctly, these 
sciences are becoming the chapters of such a serial, as the geographer 
learns to piece together, and compose into one narrative, the fragments 
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of knowledge about our earth and its evolution, yielded by the several 
specialisms of the physical order of science. 

Next he sees the lesser unity, or say rather the community, of work. 
By interacting with the forces of the cosmic drama, man extracts 
from the earth and its envelope of plant and animal life, the elements 
of his own sustenance, and fabricates, from the products of nature, the 
material structure of his civilization. ‘The economic sciences, as they 
cast off the trappings of their abstract “ utilities,”’ increasingly become 
the narrative of a Techno-drama, or Labour-play, which unfolds 
within the limits of the cosmo-drama, yet is ever extending the sphere 
of man’s mastery over nature. 

Beyonp the community of work, but revolving within the economic 
orbit, our student-rambler sees the human community of the Folk, 
and their customary life, seasonal and traditional, individual and 
social, as it opens, expands, declines, and renews itself, in family, in 
hamlet, village, and town. The anthropological sciences, as they rise 
from anecdotes of folk-lore to studies of folk-life, and from speculations 
of “ race”’ to observations of particular families and groups, begin 
to show forth the drama of Man in Nature. This is a Folk-drama, or 
Man-play, unfolding within the Techno-drama or Labour-play, as 
that within the Cosmo-drama or Nature-play. The smaller is to the 
larger unfoldings, may we say, as the gemmule of a bean seed to its 
cotyledonous stores of food, all packed within the shell case, which, 
again, yields to the seasonal thrust of its sun-warmed earth-bed. 

As the bean plant germinates and grows, its subordination to environ- 
ment gives place to that kind of mastery, which selects nutritive 
substances from earth, air, and water, and fashions them to the needs 
of a life unfolding in obedience to inner impulses. In these later 
stages of its life-cycle, the plant, so to speak, turns round upon the 
external world, and asserts the primacy of its own inner being, its 
design, and intention, of becoming. In a true and real sense, the 
plant, in these later stages, subordinates the external environment to 
the inner purpose of its life. Now, the range and scope of analogous 
reactions exerted on his environment, for good and ill, by the human 
individual and his community, are widened and deepened, by higher 
organic complexity, by richer inheritance, and immensely, prodigiously, 
incalculably, by the social heritage and the transmitted burden of evil. 
How infinite the variety of purpose to which human life moulds its 
environment in terms of an inner vision! ‘Taken at their best, 
religions, literatures, arts, philosophies, even politics, are but modes 
of kindling the inner light, and giving form and expression to the 
resulting vision. In the consequent clash and combine of impulses 
generated by the discords and harmonies, the ideals and temptations, 
of competing and co-operant visions of life, civilizations are born and 
flourish, decay and are renewed. 
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Make bold to assume that, in the sample of civilization presented by 
Salisbury city, our student-rambler has seen and pursued certain 
clues to the reading of man’s drama of creative evolution. In the 
multiplicity, complexity, and seemingly riotous confusion, of creative 
life therein manifested, suppose there has been revealed a pattern, in 
which the rustic economies extend, develop, and unite, into civic 
design. What mental picture of this pattern can be recalled, in 
quiet meditations, by the fireside at home ? Well, go back for a momen’, 
to the theatre of the country-side. There the itinerant observer sees 
a Nature-play, within which develops the Labour-play, and the Selt- 
play of individual lives, and the Folk-play of families and groups. 
True it is, passing into the human theatre of city life, one discovers that, 
for most of its inhabitants, Self, Family, and Folk are still dominated 
by the conditions of Work. But the dominating work is not imposed 
by the environment of Nature. Rather the contrary, for here you 
observe a piece of the nature-environment, on which has been impressed 
a very human pattern, as wax receives the seal. Recall, for instance, 
how this particular civic pattern came to be. In comparatively late 
medizval times did Bishop Poore found and build the city of Salisbury, 
by draining the marshes at junction of the Avon with two of its tribu- 
taries, and laying out, there, the plan of a city, designed according as 
his mind (itself the heir of immemorial architectonic tradition) 
would have it. His Civic Design commanded the collective economy 
(i.e., the synergy) of the citizens, just in so far as its execution afforded 
scope and activity, not only to their outer needs, but also to impulses 
animating their inner life. A certain working together of the citizens 
thus went to the fashioning of the city ; and to its subsequent main- 
tenance, growth, and modification for good or ill, a like synergy has 
been applied. So there emerges an unfolding spirit of the city, the 
product of generations linked in this creative purpose. The 
character of this civic spirit is to be discerned in the qualities and defects 
of streets and buildings, of institutions and homes ; the mode of its 
interplay with individual lives is to be read in the faces and the garments 
of the citizens, their conduct, behaviour, and gestures. It is in relation 
to this complex spiritual unity of the city, that the citizens become, 
more or less, a polity of ethical purpose. And so far, each generation 
may be observed, and interpreted, as engaged less in a Techno-drama 
or Labour-play patterned by nature, and more in a Psycho-drama or 
Soul-play of human intention and design. So to name their action 
is to emphasize the part of each individual in engaging his personality 
to the common cause. But regard the same play of purpose from the 
collective standpoint, and the action is better described as a Polity- 
drama or Play of Communitary Purpose. 


Tutus the scenes of the Techno-drama played in terms of the rustic 
process in the upper and mid-Avon valleys undergo a spiritual 
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transformation, as the civic process brings them within its embrace. 
The rustic players may be followed and traced to a weekly climax in 
the market-place of Salisbury city. There the products they bring 
for sustenance of the city, begin a series of profound modifications. 
And so it is, in even greater degree, with the players. Transcending 
the limitations of Folk-drama, they are drawn to gatherings and places 
in the city, where a quickening of the inner life arouses to some feeling 
of participation in the larger play of spiritual adventure, and, it may be, 
of creative effort. Amongst current modes of these life-enhancements, 
the more popular, such as theatre, concert, cinema, political oratory, 
exercise their evocatory powers without professed sanctity of aim, and 
this, maybe, because they lack civic interest and intention. Yet the 
soaring spire of the cathedral stands as continuing reminder of the 
truth, that spiritual conversions, even more than material trans- 
formations, are the proper work of the city. And it may be taken 
for an instance of this truth, that every traveller, who approaches 
Salisbury city from its encircling range of hills, can hardly fail to 
experience a certain inner illumination. The sight that meets his 
gaze compels a mood charged with wonder, touched with reverence. 
He is presented with a sublime spectacle of Nature in the swelling 
surge of smooth-rounded Downs, and their vault of sky. But 
these cosmic splendours are seen but as the chosen frame of the city, 
set upon the floor of their basin. And, from its centre, rises the lofty 
spire of the cathedral. There is elation in the sheer beauty of the 
scene. But vivid in the joy of it all is an intuition of the implied 
symbolism. The encircling hills are Her substance, which Nature 
offers as raw material to Man, for the work of his fashioning hand, 
for the discernment of his scheming brain, for the delight of his up- 
looking heart. Cathedral spire pierces the overarching sky with a 
twofold message. It declares a mastery which can mould the outer 
to the deepest purpose of the inner. It also proclaims the vault of 
heaven to be the dome of a mansion, wherein abides the spirit of the 
city. So do impulse and desire lead rustics to believe, as, light 
in heart and purse, they tramp in, expectantly, to the regional capital 
from upland village. If, for these, the promised paradise prove an 
inferno, yet the civic vision calls not less insistently to the oncoming 
crop of sylvan youth and maid. That way runs adolescent aspiration, 
without break in the flow of generations. 


APPROACHING the gates of Salisbury, we come upon a reading of the 
external world, which, transcending the rustic outlook, sees, in the 
cosmo-drama, not the restricting envelope of man’s activities, but 
the unfolding of a higher and more spiritual development of Nature 
as Symbol-drama or Mystery-play of Sanctities. As if to reinforce 
the message of cathedral spire, the same symbolism, but in a different 
key, is repeated at the lower end of the Avon valley, where the river 
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meets the sea. Standing upon Hengistbury Head, the observer 
thrills to a phantasmagoria of sea, bays, headlands, cliffs, and sky, 
yet is deeply if dimly aware that meaning and significance are given 
to the marvels of this outlook upon the world, by an inner light breaking 
from the central spectacle of the old Priory at Christchurch, with its 
tower standing erect, a human sentinel on guard over a company of 
Nature’s children. 


VY. Screntiric RENEWAL: Its CONDITIONS AND RESULTANTS. 


We have assumed a coming together of scientific knowledge and 
humanist learning, to endow a holiday ramble with the quality of a 
synthetic exercise. “Tis a large assumption. It pre-supposes that 
the fact-laden ox of science can be yolked to the prancing Pegasus 
of literature. The enterprise would sound less hazardous, were we 
assured that charioteers are being trained for the purpose. Well, 
beginnings, which can be read in this light, are discernible in the 
changes now in course of transforming the whole group of social 
and psychological sciences. Psychology itself most conspicuously 
illustrates the process of regeneration set agoing, when a science, after 
too prolonged immurement in the cloister of thought, returns again 
to the active life. A somewhat sterile science of mind in the abstract 
has been born again into living productivity. Its immediate fruits, 
if not literature, are at least the stuff of literature. Already the 
novelists are hewing freely from these newly opened quarries of the 
human soul. And that is, doubtless, only a beginning towards the 
rebuilding of obsolescent spiritual edifices. 

THE particular contacts with reality by which psychology is undergoing 
repair and renewal are worth noting, because typical of similar move- 
ments of regeneration emerging throughout the field of the “ higher ” 
sciences. First, perhaps, came Darwin’s comparative studies of the 
emotions, as expressed in animal and human life ;_ this magnificently 
renewed, on the plane of science, one of the oldest traditions of 
literature, that of the fabulists. Then followed, in the customary 
fashion of scientific progress, observations, measurements, experiments, 
on men and animals, living and acting under laboratory conditions of 
precise ordering. Simultaneously there grew up a fertile alliance of 
psychologists with teachers and parents, for systematic study of the 
child-mind, in its enlarging experience from infancy onwards. Their 
joint researches begin to unveil and show forth the course of Presences 
and Powers within the dawning mind, that strangely recall the 
mythologies of antiquity. The “ great god Pan” stirs to life again 
even in the mind of Board-school children. Some verses by a girl 
of nine, in an elementary school, reported by a Government Inspector, 
may be cited as an example of the poetic awakening that results from 
natural growth in an evocatory milieu. Let the seasonal pageant do 
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its work of inspiration unhindered, and the child-mind spontaneously 
responds in self-expression. Listen then to the little girl’s Swinburnian 
effort to express and communicate her sentiments of ‘ Late October ”’ : 


Patter of fitful rain, 
Shiver of fallen leaves, 

And wail of wind that has left behind 
The glory of fruit and sheaves. 


Mist on the crowning hills, 
Mist in the vales below, 

And grief in the heart that has seen depart 
Its summer of long ago. 


From a mass of evidence, such, for instance, as that of the PERsE 
books of verse, students of child-psychology are coming to a belief 
that the occurrence of “‘ mute inglorious Miltons ”’ indicates not so 
much a failure of nature, as a repression by man. Rather do they 
suggest that nature intended the Pegasus of literature to be foaled in 
the stable of every child’s inner life. And, certainly our educational 
system goes on the assumption that, in the child-mind, is born a 
bull calf, capable of being reared into an ox of knowledge. If, by a 
rare mystery, it happens that both animals survive scholastic training, 
grow up, and learn to pull together, their proprietor is declared a 
genius. Both the rarity and the mystery of the event begin to be 
exposed by another new branch of psychology. First-hand observa- 
tions of mental aberrations, in asylum ward, hospital clinique, and 
consulting room, are renewing the science of mind at the hands of 
medical men. These psycho-analytic physicians reveal extraordinary 
and unsuspected powers native to the mind. Chiefly they are powers 
to contrive make-shift integrations for saving one’s life, when 
threatened with dismemberment in the torture-chambers of our 
Iron World. And what are the conditions of the mind’s performance 
of these creative acts? ‘The essential condition is disbarrassment by 
the mind of the whole culture outfit imposed on it by custom and law 
by “‘ education ” and “ religion.’’ If not the Kingdom of Heaven, at 
least the fairy wand of magic seems to be within us. Suppose, now, 
a new sociology to arise, with the design of an evocatory environment, 
and an old religion to return with effective rites of lustration, what 
might we not expect? Perhaps, a restoration of the Age of Miracles, 
and with it, an advent of the Golden World, dreamed by poets and seers. 
A RENEWAL of anthropology analogous to that of psychology has been 
in progress, since Dr. Haddon and other pioneers took to field studies 
amongst primitive peoples. A somewhat wooden study, not so long 
ago, concentrated on collecting antiquities, measuring skulls, and 
constructing dream-theories of race, anthropology, to-day, is a living, 
fertile, science, which not only observes and compares the tools, 
weapons, and customs, of primitive peoples, but learns to appreciate 
their religious ritual as experimental contrivances towards life- 


enhancement. The other social sciences, it has to be confessed, as 
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yet, lag behind this current progress of psychology and anthropology. 
Some of them have hardly begun to re-orient themselves into that 
direct confrontation of man and nature, which is the admitted secret 
of renewal by the physical sciences at the Renaissance, and the cause 
of their sustained productivity ever since. Economics, to be sure, a 
generation or more ago, made a good beginning of concrete and 
inductive studies, with its Family Budgets, elaborated and developed 
from the domestic to the civic level by Charles Booth, Seebohm 
Rowntree, Professor Bowley and others. Economics in this and other 
ways, is turning into an observational science. But the sister science 
of ethics shows as yet little sign of cleansing itself from a too pungent 
odour of the lamp. ‘That, at least, is true of most academic writers 
on ethics. As for the real students of ethics, are they not rather to 
be found elsewhere? If you want to ascertain from books what 
actual motives influence the conduct of your contemporaries, surely 
you will turn to the pages of realistic writers like Wells, Bennett, 
Galsworthy, and their younger successors whose name is legion. 
These, it is true, present their conclusions in the form of art. But 
the knowledge which supports their artistry they have obtained by 
factual observations, compared, generalised, and interpreted, by some 
illuminating insight. In other words, their methods embrace the 
essence of the scientific in everything but name. In short, there is 
only needed a certain formal linkage for the claim to be made, that 
these novelists are the real out-door students and cultivators of sciences 
like ethics and social psychology. 
IN course of readjustment from the abstract tradition of philosophy 
to the concrete outlook of science, social studies incur a certain risk. 
The price of detail is too often oblivion of the whole. The philo- 
sopher’s units, such as being, becoming, reality, extension, thought, 
the one, the many, are too rarified in content for the service of 
specialised science. It is hardly by their aid that the specialist can be 
saved from lapsing into a mere collector, as of stamps, or snuff boxes. 
Something is needed, intermediate between the universals of philosophy, 
and the observer’s view of this, here, now. There is required an 
interpretative formula, a working hypothesis, to serve certain definite 
purposes. It must link the field observation with the meditative 
research of the closet, the outlook on nature with the inlook of man, 
and the whole sequence and cycle of observation and meditation, 
outlook and inlook, with the larger traditions of unity and synthesis. 
A sound formula thus contrived has other uses also. It should help 
to correct alike the naif suppositions of commonsense philosophy, and 
the dialectical attenuations of academic philosophy, and so restore the 
perspective of both. 
To illustrate the kind of linkage required, recall an anecdote which 
signalized a historic advance from the empiricism of natural history to 
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the science of biology. The incident happened at the famous meeting 
of the Linnzan Society, where the original papers of Darwin and 
Wallace on the theory of Natural Selection were presented. A critic 
declared that it was no time for naturalists to be making hypotheses. 
All energies were needed, he affirmed, for the observation of facts. 
Darwin replied with some heat—it is said to have been the only known 
occasion of his getting angry in public—that no profitable observa- 
tions of fact could be made without a hypothesis to choose them. 
The difference, he said, between a labourer digging in a gravel pit, 
and a geologist, was that the latter carried in his head, consciously 
or unconsciously, some reasoned explanation, some hypothesis, or 
theory, as to the formation of gravel. And each stone the geologist 
selects is something that goes to confirm or modify his hypothesis. 
He may choose his stones consciously, for that purpose, or from fixed 
habit. But the hypothesis or theory is the working part of his mental 
furniture. 


VI. THe Ruytuo or Lire, OrcaNic AND SociAL. 

Tue Darwin of Regional Survey is Frédéric Le Play (1806-1882). 
In the perfecting of his methods, he spent a lifetime travelling through- 
out Europe and beyond. The earlier years of his journeyings were 
occupied in collecting economic facts, as the saying is, for their own 
sake. Believing that economics, in order to become a science, must 
turn into a kind of natural history study of Work and its reaction on 
family life, he sought for facts about working-class families, their 
places of livelihood, their ways of earning and spending, their collective 
life and social customs. 

THuus he roamed the world as at once geographer, economist and 
anthropologist. His collection of facts grew into vast masses of 
information and statistics. But how to grasp them in their unity, 
how interpret them as a single body of truth? Some general clue 
was wanted, some interpretative formula beyond the domain of each 
and all the three separate sciences of geography, economics and anthro- 
pology. To find this central and illuminating clue, Le Play sought 
and thought in vain. 

AT length the solution came to him, in a moment of inspiration on 
the limitless expanse of the Asiatic steppe, whither he had pushed 
his travels and studies. There, on all sides, is presented to the eye 
great rolling billows of grass-land. Everywhere is grass and no other 


Pasturing on this steppe are immense flocks of sheep. 


vegetation. 
Not a 


Following them from pasture to pasture are the shepherds. 
handful of men, but a multitude of families, trekking over the steppe 
in wake of the flocks which are their source of livelihood. ‘The social 
situation is very simple. Grass—sheep—shepherd folk. Held 
together by care of the flocks and their guidance from pasture to pasture, 
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the shepherd family grows to a magnitude more than tribal; they 
become a People. The patriarchal organisation with its communal 
ways of life is a correlate, we may even say, a resultant, of the pastoral 
occupation ; as that again is linked with the steppe. In the social 
tissue thus disclosed, you perceive the inevitable warp threads of each 
individual life within the shepherd community. Upon this three-fold 
warp of Place, of Work, of Family Life and social custom, the individual 
throws his shuttle, and weaves in the pattern of his personality. But 
now suppose these limiting conditions are of general application. 
Assume the same simplicity of social texture to be present in the life 
and circumstances of all working-class families, and to be recognised 
if you penetrate below the surface. That was the interpretative 
hypothesis suggested to Le Play by his illumination on the steppe. 

HENCE the triad of Place—Work—Family, became for him a means 
of vision, a clear seeing of what he believed to be the fundamental 
economic-process, and therefore also the very basis of life and society. 
It enabled him to re-survey the whole field of his previous observa- 
tions, and reduce to clarity, order, and sequence, his masses of facts, 
hitherto uncorrelated or only partly so. Previously he had been 
geographer, economist, and anthropologist by turns. Now he saw the 
facts of place, of work, of family and social life as an interdependent 
unity. ‘They were revealed to him in what the scholastic philosophers 
called simultaneous totality. In other words, without ceasing to be 
specialist in three sub-sciences, he became master of one single science, 
which united them by means of his synthetic formula. That one 
science he did not call sociology. He was probably unaware that a 
philosopher and a fellow-citizen, almost a neighbour, had recently 
invented that word, to stand for the unity and common organization 
of all social studies. 

Le Pay himself became ultimately more interested in the application 
of his synthetic formula of Place, Work, Family (or, in somewhat more 
general terms, Place, Work, Folk) to practical politics than to scientific 
research. In this he paralleled and blended in his own career the 
lives of Charles Darwin and Francis Galton. In that historic partner- 
ship of two cousins in a gifted family, Darwin worked out the theory 
of organic evolution and Galton invented Eugenics as an applied 
science of evolution. In fuller personal orbit Le Play first elaborated 
his theory, then devoted his later years to social and political reform. 
His principle of action could be no other than treating as a unity the 
three elements of Land, Labour, and People, which are inseparable 
in the system of Man and Nature. The futility of measures which 
treat these fundamentals in isolation, our own generation has gradually 
come to recognise. Hence nowadays, more than half a century after 
Le Play’s cardinal contribution to social science, we are trying to unite 
housing and town-planning with education and the “‘ minimum wage,” 
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these again with child-welfare, mother-craft, and social opportunities, 
and all brought into relation through due interaction between town 
and country life, as for instance, by garden-city movements and rural 
organization societies, 

But what of the more scientific uses to which the formula has been 
put? Several schools of social science have arisen from the impulse 
of Le Play. To one of them reference has already been made—the 
school of economic research by means of Family Budgets. But 
invaluable as are such researches, they too much resemble Le Play’s 
own type of investigation before his discovery of the revealing formula. 
For comprehensive use of that formula we must turn to what might 
be called the travel school of Le Play, as it is a school that affirms 
travel to be an indispensable instrument of social science. 

THe phrase “ nature-occupation,” has been well applied by this 
school to all modes of livelihood which directly link man with his 
environment in such a way that you can observe, as it were, at a glence, 
the sequence, Place—work—folk. Thus alongside the work and life 
of the shepherd, they rank those of five other primary types—viz., 
fisherman, peasant, hunter, forester, miner. With these six elemental 
pieces on the chessboard of nature, this school of investigation proceeds 
to play the game of analysis and re-synthesis. In all the primary types 
the same simplicity of social structure is discernible through the 
detail of particular variations and later developments. What exists 
in the districts in which people live—seas, mountains, plains, forests 
and the like—determine what occupations are possible, and the occupa- 
tions demand certain qualities in the people following them, and by 
a kind of natural selection, enforce the attainment of the qualities on 
the people. So stated, the Le Play hypothesis of social development 
is seen to be on all fours with Darwin’s more famous theory of organic 
evolution by Natural Selection. Hence, at first sight, it might seem 
just as controversial, and even more so, as being applied to human 
society. And it is true that qualifications are needed, even funda- 
mental ones, in the formula. But the first thing is to see just what 
it was that Le Play did actually discern and truly represent. He, like 
the author of THe Oricin or Species, was no mere logician of the 
speculative interest. They were, both of them, observers of insight, 
who saw clearly and vividly, an elemental process of life actually at 
work. One of them saw it at work in the animal, and the other in 
the human, world. Le Play anticipated Darwin by a few years, but 
failed to generalize his vision in wider terms than those of the synthetic 
science he called social economy. 

SrraNGER still, neither of the two pioneers, nor anyone amongst their 
immediate followers, chanced to think of comparing the respective 
versions of their basal unity. Let us be clear as to what precisely 
this unity is. It is not the theory of natural selection. Something 
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that goes deeper is needed to carry the weight of modern biology, 
and its ever-growing body of verified knowledge. Natural selection 
is but an ingenious and elaborate guess at the dominant mode of 
life’s unfolding in a state of nature. Biologists dispute much about 
the significance and working of natural selection. They are in 
tolerable agreement about the underlying process of life itself. They 
see life as a rhythm, a relation, a process. Life is, for the biologist, 
an interplay of organism and environment, in which each is alternatively 
hammer and anvil to the other. And the word function they reserve 
for the action, alike of organism on environment, and environment 
on organism. ‘Thus emerges a three-in-one unity of Environment, 
Function, Organism. On this foundation is solidly building the temple 
of an evolutionary life-science, broad and high. Word for word, this 
vital unity of biology corresponds with the social unity of Place, Work, 
Folk. Extended from animal to human life, the first formula answers 
the what and how of nature in man ; its social version is the formula 
of man in nature. The remarkable coincidence of this identity between 
the fundamental concepts of biological and social science seems to 
have remained undiscerned by nearly two generations of biologists 
and sociologists. And far from realised, even now, is the gain for 
synthesis, by this linkage of human life and society, with sub-human 
life and nature. ‘To capitalize the profit of unity thus given is a matter 
of social accounting, presumably significant, not only for science and 
philosophy, but also for education and all that depends on it. 
RETURN, then, to the question of how the common wayfarer, as well 
as the professed student, may be put in a position to discover for 
himself the revealing unity of man and nature. To see not through 
a glass darkly, but face to face—that was the purpose of our holiday 
ramble. In the Avon journey can be seen contemporary practitioners 
of the main nature-occupations, who, in al! essentials, continue to 
re-act to Mother Earth, very much as they have been doing from time 
immemorial. You see chalk-digger and gravel-worker as living variants 
of the elemental miner; axeman, hurdlemaker, and verderer, as 
contemporary varieties of the primeval forester; sportsman on the 
moor, soldier on Salisbury Plain, gamekeeper in the woods, rat-catcher 
on the farm, as current varieties of the primitive hunter ; shepherd 
on the Downs as himself a persistent primitive ; ploughman, milkman, 
farmer, squatter, smallholder, gardener, as varieties of the eternal 
peasant; in-shore and deep-sea fisherman, boatman and sailor, as 
perennial adaptations to the life of the sea. Woman with her gathering 
basket links all these rustics with the life of home. Boys with their 
toys, girls with their dolls, expose Nature’s rehearsal for staging of 
the human play on the boards of the coming generation. 

CONTRAST now the stock of imagery, thus gathered by our student- 
rambler, with the abstractions of economic and political discussion 
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by most book-educated people, when they turn their attention to 

“* rural questions.”” A vague generality, termed “ agricultural labour,” 

is matched in lack of concreteness and precision by others called “‘ the 

land problem,” “‘ rural wages,” “ the cottage question,”’ “‘ the country 

school,”’ and so forth. As subjects of polemic, these abstract topics 

are doubtless well adapted to the dialectics of our pecuniary culture. 

Skill in their forensic handling is a passport to success in the current 

order, or disorder, of things. It must therefore be admitted, that the ; 
student-rambler is likely to be less rather than more qualified for a 
successful career in politics and business, if he brings back a mind 
furnished with concrete pictures of definite rustic types, working in 
real and richly varied places, of particular families housed ill or well hj 
in actual cottages, scattered over the countryside, or gathered into 
this, that, or the other, village of clear memory. It may be, that by 
effective use of his synthetic formula he has seen the wood as well as 
the trees of the human forest, but such equipment of actual detail 
in living unity will serve to make him still more of a stranger, in a ; 
world of urban abstractions. 

THE rebuff is all to the good, if it drives him back into rural life for 
a more thorough-going survey. After all, he has perhaps missed the 
gist of the matter! His rustic formula of place, work, folk, does not § 
seem very helpful in the understanding of things, inside the labourer’s 
cottage, nor in its front garden. The element of “ occupational 
economy ”’ is not conspicuous in that blaze of colour made by the 
clump of hollyhocks at the cottage gate; nor in the lace curtains 
that flank the ground-floor windows ; nor in the spotless napery on id 
the kitchen table spread for tea; nor in the big Bible on the parlour "4 
table. And when the young wife’s baby is brought in for the visitor ; 
to admire, Geographic Influence and Economic Determinism both yi 
fly out through the window, for very shame at sheer inability to say i 
a word towards explaining the transfiguration that lights the mother’s 
face. i 
Tue truth is, that in our haste for unity, we have over-simplified the 3 
human situation. And if the rustic cottage outranges our formula a 
of synthesis, how much more so the vast complexity of city life. ij 
Passing from the open country to the villages, our itinerant student 

observes a concentration of the rustic types, and their mingling and ' 
transformation, under the influence of a social life and tradition that 
are something more than rustic. The village is the place of shopping 
for its district ; it is also the religious, social, and educational, centre. 
Institutions like church, and school, appear. These continue that re 
transformation of the rustic types which, begun in the home, is 2 
completed in the city. In the urban melting-pot, fusions, and crystalli- 

sations, take place which produce types as different from the rustic 

as butterfly from grub, as sessile oyster from its free-swimming larva. 
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For the study of these in detail and in unity, we need a formula adapted 
to the complexity of the civic situation, yet viewing it in continuity 
with rustic simplicities. How, for instance, interpret, in terms of the 
life process and the social process, types like schoolmaster and parson 
in the village, like artist, statesman, and philosopher, in town? In 
such cases, the principal of natural selection, if not entirely inoperative, 
at least ceases to be determinative. The determining agency is not 
nature, but a human aspiration. The social process instead of 
beginning with a place and ending with a person, goes the other way 
round. For natural selection is substituted social selection, and even 
personal election. ‘The same triad of factors may be assumed, but 
they operate in the reverse order. The initiative is now with the 
human will and affections, and all that they stand for in the adventuring 
Ascent of Man. To recognise and give due emphasis to this primacy 
of human effort and inner impulse, clearly we need first of all to reverse 
our formula of synthesis. Instead of Place—work—folk, it must 
be read Folk—-work—-place. 


Tue place no longer works the folk, but rather the folk work the 
place ; and, moreover, in a sense inexpressible by these simple words 
of familiar usage. Springs of purposive action are released from the 
arcane world within. In the alternating game of outlook and inlook, 
the play is now with the latter. Words of richer content than folk, 
work, and place, are needed for this play of purpose, that substitutes 
itself for external determinism or mere impulse. We play with 
environments, instead of they with us. Folk is transformed into a 
Polity, animated by a deliberate community of aim. ‘True, a modern 
savour of administrative compulsion, a suspicion of Governmental 
tyranny, somewhat mars and impoverishes the older meaning of 
“polity” as a self-determining community. Yet it is perhaps the 
best term available to denote nature-folk metamorphosed into opulent 
humanity by purposeful adventure. In that enterprise of man’s 
spirit, work ceases to be mere labour. It takes on new qualities. It 
becomes a culture of personality. Social energy, thus directed, rises 
in economic potential. There is a word that stands for the social 
momentum thus gained. It is synergy. A regiment in action; a 
fire brigade at a conflagration ; a life-boat crew at rescue in a storm ; 
a party of colliers disentombing their comrades buried in a pit accident 
—all these exhibit a synergy beyond the combined labours of their 
individual members unawakened to fulness of personality by com- 
munitary purpose. An example of the transcendence implied in 
synergy, frequently to be seen, is the display of regional football teams, 
contending before a multitudinous concourse of their respective 
communities. But instances in the ordinary run of things are evident 
in the life and activities of the professional groups, who create and 
maintain the fabric of civilization. Homage is paid to the synergy 
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of such collective efforts in ascribing to their individual members a 
Vocation. 

IF, in a civic milieu, folk and work undergo a metamorphosis com- 
parable to that of caterpillar into butterfly, what of the third term 
in the rustic triad ? Place, when transformed by personalities working 
under a tradition and impulse of life-enhancement, takes on the 
qualities we call beauty. Place is thus remade into Art, by the 
Achievements, which are expressions of personalities in vital com- 
munication with each other now and in the past. 


Tue three terms of our rustic synthesis have now, we see, become 
the factors of life affirmative, life creative, by man’s reversal of nature’s 
engine. ‘The same three-in-one unity is there at the heart of the 
process, but human design has shaped, from natural forces, the 
implements of evocation. Let us gather together, in summary, the 
terms suggested by humanist tradition, as appropriate to the civic 
version of our formula. Instead of folk, work, place, our triad becomes 
Polity, Synergy, Art. In more individual terms it reads, Personality, 
Vocation, Achievement. In each case, the key words are to be taken 
in no vague and general sense, but as definitely as in any other formula 
of science. Polity is a community fully realising, and nobly acting 
on, the group heritage of aspirations and ideals. Synergy means an 
impassioned working together of individuals, groups, classes, moved 
to voluntary execution of purposive schemes deemed worth while. 
Art means making beautiful the place of living, 7.e., home, village, city. 
Personality is more difficult precisely to define. Let us take it to 
signify a unique flowering of a particular family stock rooted in the 
soil and tradition of its ancestral region. Vocation means choice of 
a career in which personality may unfold itself in service. Achieve- 
ment is the insignia of personality. 


EQuIPPED with such armoury of observation in the field, and of research 
in the closet, sociologists in the Le Play tradition labour in the con- 
viction that their endeavours are in continuity with biological science, 
yet also make full allowance for the freedom and initiative of the human 
spirit. ‘The humanist version of their formula they apply with in- 
creasing relevance in moving from countryside to town. In the city 
itself, it becomes their master key. 


VII. THe CHANGING Civic SITUATION. 

Tue rustic or naturalist survey begins with rivers carving their 
valleys ; it goes on with men at labour in the fields, or trudging, laden, 
to market ; it is rounded off by observation of women serving, and 
children playing, in the home. The civic or humanist survey may 
conveniently begin with Personalities and their dramas of purpose, 
as enacted in the homes, cabinets, institutions, assemblies, of the city ; 
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and above all perhaps in its streets, forum, and open places. It may 
be objected that personalities are unique things, and therefore beyond 
the range of science. But art and science may combine for the handling 
of personalities, the one representing what is unique, and the other 
that which belongs to type. The great artist is also something of a 
scientist, and the great man of science something of an artist. Fo 
illustration, think of the early poet-artist who composed the story of 
Eden. He shows us Adam dressing the garden of the ideal, given 
to the nesting couple by the Lord of their heart. A philosopher, 
disguised as a serpent, enters. In intellectual conversation with Eve, 
he imparts to her the mystic power of meditation. Generously com- 
municating the illumination to her spouse, she grows conscious of her 
charms. There ensues a fall of the nuptial pair, from grace of innocent 
delights. Shame intervenes. The purity of Eden is sullied. But 
the apple of knowledge has been launched on its career of power for 
ill and good. 

IN the quartet of personalities thus presented, science exposes the 
types that compose a general situation. The sociologist sees that 
general situation repeating itself, throughout history, like the links 
of an endless chain. An infinitude of variations masks a persisting 
sameness of structure and function. Comte, the father of sociology, 
saw ‘‘ woman ”’ as a social type, of which priest, artist, poet, man-of- 
letters, he declared to be variants. When he used the word Emotional 
to indicate the specific character of this type, he was seemingly empha- 
sising its quality of responsiveness to ideals. But the defect of that 
quality is openness to temptation. And since sin is easier than right- 
ness, the story-teller of Eden was faithful to reality, in throwing a 
high light on that aspect of the affair. Another sociologist, within the 
tradition of Comte, proposes the word Expressional in substitute for 
Emotional. The intention is to signalise that overmastering impulse 
to realise an ideal of life, in conduct, and so act it out, which charac- 
terises women, priests, statesmen, artists. 

CorRELATIVE with the Emotional or Expressional type of personality 
is its less active and more contemplative fellow. Comte’s name for 
it, Intellectual, emphasises the informative rather than the speculative 
element in its constitution. To bring into reference both those 
aspects, and also its immediacy of apprehension, the term Intuitional 
has been proposed. The serpent in Eden at once pourtrays the type, 
and stamps it with the significance of reality, by disclosure of the 
insidious peril ever attendant on the speculative life. Another pair 
of social types makes up the classificatory outfit of the civic or humanist 
survey of personalities. ‘They are the “ Chiefs” and “ People” of 
Comte. Executives and Operatives are amongst other titles suggested. 
The manifest identification of Chiefs and People respectively with the 
Lord of the Garden and Adam, its working gardener, completes a 
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claim for the primitive story-teller, that in his artistry was implicit 
the rudiments of social science. 

AN exquisite presentation of the elemental social or civic rhythm is 
found in Celtic mythology. What finer symbols of the four types 
and their dynamic of personality could be devised than the Riders 
of the Sidhe? One carries, in the Cup of Healing, the precious 
liquid of Love that fulfils the heart’s desire ; another, the Hazel-tree 
of Knowledge ; a third, the Sword of the Will; and the fourth, the 
Stone of Endurance. 

AGAIN and again the same insight into the working of our human 
world is exhibited by artists and story-tellers of genius. A notable 
instance might be cited from Mr. Arnold Bennet’s account of what 
he saw on the Clyde, during a war-time visit to the shipyards, working 
at high pressure to fill the gaps made in our merchant and naval ships 
by German submarines. He discerned an adjustment to the critical 
situation, so deep and thorough-going as to seem almost instinctive. 
The working community, he observed, had sorted itself out into four 
parts, all of them re-integrated for efficiency of co-operative production. 
His terms were Workers, Organisers, Initiators, Energisers ; manifestly 
the four types postulated by the sociologist as integral to every 
functional grouping. The economic element had adjusted itself to 
a maximum of output. Friction, to be sure, still continued on the 
Clyde, and even threat of strikes, but the fault lay presumably in 
maladaptation of rewards to effort. 

For final example, take one which illustrates, first the tendency of 
our complex modern world to put round men into square holes, and 
next, the almost miraculous increase of efficiency, which results from 
a re-grouping in accordance with social type. Recall, in the Spring 
of 1918, that black moment when the German hosts, having broken 
through at the junction of the allied lines, were pushing back the 
French armies along nearly their whole front, with alarming captures 
of men and armaments. Then a thing, strange but natural, happened. 
What three and a half years of war had failed to do, this culminating 
disaster did ; it recrystallized the governing situation in adjustment 
to the issue, and to the personalities available for its handling. In a 
word, there emerged a situation true to type. Lloyd George, gifted 
to cheer us all in no matter what crisis, was already its acknowledged 
Emotional; the scheming Clemenceau, its Intellectual; Foch got 
a free hand as military Chief ; and the réle of People was magnificently 
filled by the common soldiers of the allied armies. A change in the 
fortunes of war more rapid and startling would be hard to imagine. 
The victorious enemy was instantaneously checked, and in a few 
months beaten and demoralised. ‘There were doubtless many causes 
operative. But the pivotal fact remains. For three years and a half 
the battle swayed to and fro, while the Allies tried im vain to create 
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a functional grouping adapted to the work in hand. Then, in the 
very crisis of seeming defeat, the clue was found, and applied, with 
prompt reward of victory. 

Deep in the under-mind of the average sensual man, as occidental 
civilisation has made him, lies a presumption that the conditions of 
survival and success in peace are not radically different from those in 
war. An abundance of popular approbation therefore supported the 
desire and intention of those personalities who won the war, to make 
the peace. ‘T'wo changes were permitted in the governing situation 
as reset at Versailles. A morning and evening chorus of newspaper 
readers replaced the armed forces in the People’s rdle. And President 
Wilson was added as a fifth wheel to the coach. This way of making 
an ensuing peace, or failing to do so, illustrates an obscure aspect of 
the social process, which obtrudes itself upon the historical sociologist. 
It is the tendency to formation of Caste, seemingly characteristic of 
every civilisation which has, so far, appeared on our planet. Masterful 
personalities who have created a governing situation naturally desire 
its continuance in their own life, and its perpetuation with their 
descendants. Caste might be defined as persistence of social adjust- 
ment to a situation that has passed, or is passing, away. ‘The broad 
distinction, on the face of oriental and occidental civilisations, is 
fixation of caste in the former, and its incipience in the latter. Beating 
with a stronger pulse than in eastern lands, the rhythm of social life 
in the west, makes and breaks the tendency to caste, with a frequency 
which enriches the social heritage by wide variation in type, yet also 
generates a plethora of turbulent personalities, and promotes a ceaseless 
discord of classes. 

IN point of historic fact, the Middle Ages of Europe exhibit a system 
of caste that remained fixed for centuries. The Lord of the Manor 
and his Serf, the Regular and the Secular Clergy, between the four 
of them, composed a situation of chiefs, people, intuitionals, and 
expressionals, so stable that its fractured remnants constitute to-day 
no small part of our social fabric. But even before the rupture of the 
medizval system, by that complex of influences we call the Renaissance, 
its spontaneous recrystallisation bespoke an internal vigour of life still 
far from exhausted. Guilds, Town-Halls, Universities, and Friaries, 
were brought to birth by the life-impulse of mediaval society, in a 
ferment of endeavour to create a functional grouping of more creative 
design. This new quartet of institutions and associations expressed 
the readaptation of an order, hitherto predominantly rustic, to a finer 
and larger civic purpose. Baron in castle, Serf in wattled hut, Monk 
in abbey, Priest in cathedral, were replaced in the governing situation 
by types more complex because more civic. Guildsman was something 
of people and chief together; University Scholar something of 
intuitional and chief ; Friar something of intuitional and expressional ; 
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Town-councillor, something of expressional and people. ‘The wheel of 
western civilisation had, so to speak, taken a half turn forward. Its 
further movement was, by means of the Renaissance, first arrested, 
then diverted sharply at a tangent. The “ Gentleman ”’ of the new 
order was a veritable Syivanus Urban, at once rustic and civic in type. 
His accomplishments included mastery in the hunt, skill in arms, 
courtesy of speech, grace of gesture. At his high-water mark, he was 
also scholar, poet, lover of the arts, and therefore something of a 
mystic. In brief he was, or aimed at being, chief, intuitional, and 
expressional all in one. ‘To box the compass of life was the adventure 
on which the Renaissance Gentleman set out. His palladian mansion, 
duplicated in town and country, was planned to contain not only 
spacious chambers finely adorned, but also Library, Picture Gallery, 
and Museum of scupltured masterpieces. Its routine of domestic life 
continued, in private chapel, the holy offices of prayer, praise, and 
meditation. The domestic design therefore betokened the intention, 
if not always the performance, of the conventual quest for grace of 
spirit. This Renaissance Gentleman’s vision of life-perfected lacked 
but one integral element. It had no room for the discipline of labour. 
So came to be built, in every country of western Europe, but above 
all in England, cities of the renaissance impulse, in which the place and 
the work of the folk stood outside the pale of the reputable. Then 
began that sharp polarization of our towns and cities into West-ends, 
where the rich Christian flourishes like a green bay tree, and East- 
ends, where the poor Christian toils, rejected and despised of men. 
As the student of ancient writings learns to discern, on the same 
parchment, scripts of different dates mingling in erasure and survivals, 
so the open-air student of civilisations, in his survey of cities. As he 
walks in and through each historic city, he tries to read it as a palimpsest 
of erasures and survivals, which tell the tale, sometimes faintly, some- 
times vividly, of successive social situations. ‘The personalities (and 
even the institutions), of polities, synergies, and arts, change and 
disappear, but the four social types remain to cast the mould of each 
new civic pattern. That is the hypothetical clue to a sociological 
deciphering, which is only beginning, and proceeds but slowly. The 
task is immensely complex and as yet workers are few. They will 
increase, when men, women (and why not children ?) come to see 
their cities as open-air museums, wherein may be read the story of 
the past, the dramas of the present, the makings of the future. 

To say nothing of Roman and earlier remnants, most modern cities 
exhibit (if one may change the metaphor from paleography to geology) 
strata rich in the fossils of two medizval cities widely different in type. 
One is the city of cathedrals, abbeys, castles ; the other (less developed, 
unfortunately, in Britain than on the Continent) is the city of town- 
halls, belfries, guild-houses, universities. Superimposed on these two 
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are the strata of the Renaissance city, the Reformation city, and then 
the convulsive birth-throes of successive towns, in which the different 
phases of the Revolution, industrial and political, have deposited their 
silt of humanity, crystallising always in some variant of the civic 
situation,ever changing within its primal pattern. 

To see this revolving kaleidoscope of our governing quartet, in all its 
varied manifestations of to-day, in its survivals, and try to discern 
something of its incipient recrystallisation, is the supreme task of 
the sociologist as scientific observer. It is a vast research, requiring 
the help of other sciences, both specialized and architectonic. Here 
the contributions of Geography, Economics, and Anthropology, are 
indirect only. Can first aid be rendered by Ethics, Psychology, 
Aesthetics, similarly working together, like members of a team ? 
As such they have grown up under the egis of Philosophy. Let us 
enquire then, in that quarter. But first note certain presuppositions. 
And not unduly to spend time over generalities, plunge at once into 
an illustration. Ask about the French Revolution—that type and 
model of the subversive movement which, in Europe at large, perhaps 
came to a head in the recent war, and appears now to be surging 
through the Near East and the Far—certain questions. Ask, from 
the student of ethics, what inspiring purpose shaped its Polity ; from 
the psychologist, what formative ideas directed its Synergy ; from 
the student of Aesthetics, what art form received the impress of its 
characteristic imagery? In answering, they cannot avoid reference to 
the Personalities who fashioned the compelling vision, and those who 
dedicated themselves to the Achievement of making it come true. 
Great among them all is Rousseau, because he is their Expressional 
in a double sense, ethical and esthetic. He wrote a work of moral 
edification (THe SociaL Contract), which created the revolutionary 
myth that man is born free, and yet everywhere finds himself enchained 
in the fetters of unreason. He wrote a work of fiction (EMILE), which 
told how to recover the primal freedom ; so stamping with his approval 
“the novel with a purpose,” making it the characteristic form of 
revolutionary art. Another type of Expressional or Emotional is 
Julie de L’Espinasse. Her contribution was re-adjustment of the 
renaissance Salon to democratic aims. Sometimes she succeeded in 
re-making sons of the people into “ gentlemen,” as in the case of 
Diderot ; sometimes she failed, as in the case of Rousseau. The 
Intuitionals or Intellectuals of the situation are not far to seek. They 
are, of course, Diderot and D’Alembert ; makers and editors of the 
Encyclopedia, with their ally, Voltaire, the mocking jester who laughed 
out of court surviving institutions and ideas that seemed to block the 
revolutionary path. No less manifest are the ‘‘ Chiefs” of this 
grouping, who organised its individual elements into the working unity 
of communitary life. Turgot and Condorcet are its exemplary 
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politicians. They, above all other statesmen, felt the drive of the 
revolutionary ethic, perceived and adopted the revolutionary ideas, 
and, in their different ways, each made it his Vocation to embody the 
revolutionary Synergy in a living Polity. 

Tuese are the personalities of the civic situation, as shaped by, and 
as in turn shaping, the first phase of the Great Revolution. That 
unfinished event—so complicated by intricacy of detail, immensity of 
ramification, shock of repercussion, reverberation down the genera- 
tions—becomes more capable of scientific handling, as we see in it a 
particular instance of life’s rhythmic play. The general process of 
life is, for science, a traffic of organism with environment, which, in 
human society, takes form as the historic movement of regional cultures, 
ever crystallising, dissolving, recrystallising, into definite rustic group- 
ings and civic situations. In order to discover the modes and laws 
of these movements, and their possible modifications, Sociology needs 
the aid of Philosophy herself, for the co-ordinating of unruly 
specialisms ; and even more perhaps, the services of her offspring, 
Ethics, Psychology, and Aesthetics, for observation and research. If, 
from these three traditional studies, recruits, specialised in the way 
required, could be obtained for sociology, then would the above 
hypothesis of formative civic types, if not a good working mechanism 
of scientific research, soon be replaced by a better one. 


RETURNING to our opening question, we see more clearly the criteria 
for distinguishing the lower from the higher sciences, and the needed 
conditions for applying the latter more fully to life, individual and 
social. For long, our modern civilisation of the West has submitted, 
in fact if not in name, to the dominance of physics, chemistry, a 
materialist biology, a crude anthropology, and a psychology of mental 
mechanism masquerading as reason. ‘The prediction may be hazarded, 
that we shall begin to gain the guidance of a more vital doctrine, 
rigidly scientific in form and substance, yet in spiritual accord with 
humanist traditions and sacred ideals, when the ethics, psychology, 
and zsthetics, of philosophic origin, enter into an effective partnership 
with sociology. But ethics and esthetics must fit themselves for that 
great adventure, by following in the current footsteps of psychology. 
They must get close to the facts of life. When they condescend to 
come down from cloudland, Duty and Beauty will perhaps walk 
together again upon earth. Then may the sociologist expect more 
adequately to be equipped for, what is, perhaps, the supreme applica- 
tion of his science. It is to fashion a design of larger amplitude in 
the plain-man’s rhythm of life. In a daydream, at the pinnacle of 
youth, the plain-man charts his career with a bold yet prescient hand. 
He may not map it so, but his ideal, at its finest, encompasses some- 
thing of all four parts in each governing situation as it arises. If that 
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impulse is not illusory, then there falls within the province of applied 
sociology, the scheming of a civic design adapted to its fulfilment. 
But aid of a quite definite kind from philosophy is implied. As 
traditional guardians of the one in the many, philosophers are surely 
bound to labour at the service of synthesis, and not only with all their 
might, but also in a spirit of confraternity with specialist on one side, 


and sociologist on the other. 
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B. PHILOSOPHIC VISION. 


I. THe SEPARATING OF WAYs TO THE ONENESS OF LIFE. 


Tue task of correlating the specialisms of social science is, presumably, 
not different in kind from that of making whole and sane any other 
human interests, that have drifted away from the oneness of life. 
The question is, how to make whole, and therefore real (and, so far, 
ideal), what has lapsed and become partial (and, so far, unreal), and, 
in a sense, false. Whole-seeing is the quality of mind which philo- 
sophers cultivate. It is, in a sense, their specialism. To their traditional 
ways and habits of thought and life therefore, we ought, presumably, 
to look for the secret of the unifying process. How then do philo- 
sophers learn to evoke and cultivate that impulse towards synthesis, 
which, we are bound to assume, lies latent in each of us, like a bud 
waiting to unfold? We can doubtless avoid the negative bias of 
one-sidedness, only by cultivating the affirmative art of whole-seeing. 
It would appear then that a commonsense way towards the concept 
of unity, and its practical use as a habit of life and mind, should be 
revealed by a scrutiny of philosophy in its rise and growth. 


Wuat is the “ nature of things’’? That, we are told, was the enigma 
which came to occupy the ancient philosophers as a class somewhat 
apart. The first of them to give a clear and simple answer, it is 
said, was Pythagoras, the morning star of philosophy. The personality 
of this remarkable son of Europe and Asia (united for a moment in 
wedlock), first amongst equals in that lofty order, the philosopher- 
citizens of Ionia, comes down through the ages, as not only the 
“most assiduous of enquirers,’’ but something a great deal more. 
He stands, a king amongst men, crowned with the triple tiara of 
religion, philosophy, and science. Reputed founder of Geometry 
he may be deemed, in no small measure, the father of science. But 
that both philosophy and science had a larger use beyond the 
unveiling of truth, he believed taught and practised. Their combined 
purpose, is, and must be, declared Pythagoras, to purify the mind 
from its vulgar propensities and base dispositions. Only by leading 
the ‘theoretic life” of inner illumination can man put himself in 
tune with that great harmony which is The World. Thus does the 
answer of philosophy to its own conundrum emerge as bye product 
from a natural theory of human life. The “ nature of things,” said 
Pythagoras, is to be an integral part of the system, order, rhythm, of 
the world. That may be taken as an epitome of philosophy in the 
golden phase of its dawn amongst Ionian cities. 


Tuis notion of a unity in all things, to be seen and grasped by 
man in philosophic mood, was slow to penetrate men’s minds. So 
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cultivated an Athenian as Xenophon spoke scornfully of “ that which 
the sophists call the world.’’ Even slower was progress in discovery 
of the right way to ask questions about the world. Like children 
philosophers perpetually ask about all things—What are they? How 
do they work? What is the “ go” of them, and where is it? But 
it was not till recently—a century or so at most—that they became 
equally persistent in asking, in a simple and direct way, without bias 
of traditional presuppositions, about everything in particular, and the 
world in general, whence comes it, and whither goes it? Amongst 
the categories of Aristotle are found “‘ when’”’ and “ where’’; but 
not “whence’”’ and “ whither”; nor are these more evolutionary 
questions discoverable in Kant’s revision of Aristotle’s version. Still, 
in one way or another, vaguely or clearly, systematically or incidentally, 
philosophers have given themselves to the asking of these deep ques- 
tions. They sought, in ancient times (as their modern successors 
still do) the answer of Reason. Poet and Priest had—incidentally, as 
it were—already furnished the answers of Imagination and Emotion. 
Two rival roads were thus laid down between common and _ ultimate 
things. There were even three; for poetic makers of myth, and 
priestly organisers of cult, with difficulty walked together. Plato’s 
superb effort to engineer one common track—a single great highway 
for humanity—was followed by a long succession of similar endeavours. 
But philosophers and priests, for the most part, continued to go their 
separate ways. Folk-bards, and cultivated poets, diverged more and 
more from each other ; and both of them from the respective tracks 
of priest and philosopher. Then came a time when the plain-man 
was moved to separate himself from all these leaders through the 
forest of life, and beat out a path of his own. Now it is significant 
to note, that the type called “‘ man of science ’’ is that plain-man, 
caught and fixed in this mood of revolt from traditional leadership in 
matters of the mind and issues of the spirit. If the event could be 
determined historically, we should be able to say, there and then was 
born the Modern Age. 

THERE are two things about this modern age which can hardly be 
denied. Its outstanding defect has, hitherto, been an increasing 
dismemberment of vital parts. The consequent lack of unitary vision 
excites a compensatory demand of the thwarted spirit for “‘ outrageous 
stimulation,” as Matthew Arnold called the cravings of his day for 
sensational satisfactions. The achievement of the modern age has 
been an amazing increase of specialised knowledge. But has not this 
new body of knowledge been applied, so far, less to an orderly enhance- 
ment of life, and more to multiplying the means and powers of ‘ out- 
rageous stimulation ”’ ? 

To do justice to Modern Philosophy, so often derided for loquacious 
sterility, one must admit that it has laboured in the service of unity, 
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by using the quality of the age to correct its defect. For testimony 
to the fact, and light upon the mode of procedure, look into the lives 
of Descartes and Kant, undisputed founders of modern philosophy. 
A visitor to Descartes once commented on the smallness of his library. 
“ These,”’ said the philosopher, in reply, “ are my books”; as he 
pointed to two tables. One was his bench of experiment with the 
instruments of physical science; and the other was his dissecting 
table. The dominant specialisms of his day were anatomy and 
physiology amongst the life-sciences, and still more so, those branches 
of physical science that deal with mechanics, heat and light. By 
prolonged and repeated first-hand experience, did Descartes acquaint 
himself with the data, methods, aims, of all these specialisms. That 
was one great source of his personal experience. Another was his 
rich and varied contacts with the world of man and things. He 
travelled through nearly all the countries of western Europe, and not 
as does the tourist of to-day, in a hurried scamper, but taking time to 
make acquaintances everywhere and see into affairs. We are told that 
in all his journeyings he concentrated on human intercourse, and also 
on natural phenomena. His wander-years of youth and early manhood 
over, he settled down to the pursuit of philosophy. Even then he 
deliberately changed his place of abode thirteen times in twenty years, 
seeking always the stimulus of freshening contacts; and ever the 
same design and economy of life. His desiderata in choice of a 
residence were, beauty of surroundings, and nearness to a university. 
A sustained rhythm between life’s two poles, environmental and 
human, was his pre-requisite to clear and full thought. In religion, 
he went, literally, on the principle of doing at Rome as the Romans do. 
At the sanctuary of Loretto, he worshipped the holy relics of piety. 
During a long sojourn in Holland, he took occasion to sample the 
ministrations of Anabaptists ; listening now to the homilies of peasants, 
now to the homiletics of artisans. In his own domestic circle, he 
proceeded, with moderate regularity, to the sacred office of the Mass. 
A touch of discipline, without tne rigour of system, was imparted to 
his scheme of life by a frugal diet of vegetarian dishes, evening con- 
versation with sages and scholars, ten hours’ sleep, and prolonged 
morning meditations in the darkened recess of a curtained four-poster. 
To complete this picture of the renaissance Gentleman, as Philosopher, 
there should be appended an account of his upbringing in the patrician 
code of the ancien régime at its climax of courtliness ; and of his four 
years’ training in arms, campaigning in fields as far apart as Holland 
and Bavaria. Given a somewhat more generous appreciation of the 
fine arts, it could have been said of Descartes, that he boxed the com- 
pass of life, as the Gentleman saw it, in the early phase of our modern 
era. If not completely at home in the new world then brought to 
birth, he at least tried, with all his might, so to become. 
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Il. THe KANTIAN APOCALYPSE AND AFTERWARDS. 

By contrast with the rich and varied store of experience that entered 
into the personality of Descartes, the life of Kant seems, at first glance, 
narrow, dull, almost jejune. He lived some four score years in a 
small city of the Prussian plain, never once travelling more than forty 
miles beyond its walls. He dwelt by the sea, contemplating its 
expanse, but never embarked on its surface, even in a row-boat. ‘True, 
he talked often and long with the skippers of trading vessels which 
entered the port of Kénigsberg, and so travelled the world in spirit. 
He read voraciously. With the growth of specialised knowledge, 
he kept abreast, year in year out, for well nigh half a century. So 
keen his thirst for the harvest of research and reflection, that, for 
many years, he obtained and studied advance sheets of all the new 
works issued by a leading firm of scientific and philosophical publishers. 
But books of travel, history, belles-lettres, he also devoured in incredible 
quantities. 

COMPARING the two philosophers, we observe both enjoying a full 
inner life, enriched by an abundance of communion with the outside 
world. But a profound distinction emerges. Descartes trafficked 
direct with environment. Kant’s commerce was vicarious. And this 
personal difference is a general one of prime historic significance. 
It marks off the aristocratic Renaissance from the democratic Revolu- 
tion. The ‘“‘ gentleman” of the renaissance came into personal 
inheritance of the new Kingdom of Humanity opened by the rebirth 
of learning and science. The man of the revolution enjoyed its 
usufruct for the most part only at second-hand. For Descartes, the 
cup of life was full. Rich alike in outer circumstance and inner life, 
he bathed in a tranquil sea of thought, but slightly ruffled by the 
problem of adjustment between real and ideal. With Kant, that 
affair blew into a storm. The Kénigsberg philosopher, himself 
impoverished in external experience, and over-excited internally, 
suffered a chronic break in his rhythm of life. That discord bent his 
philosophy in two divergent directions ; one being a tangential deflec- 
tion from the orb of truth, and the other straight towards its centre. 
By exaggerating the creative réle of ideas, he exposed the native powers 
of the mind ; just as a relief model exhibits the human perspective 
of hill and dale, by increasing the natural ratio of heights to distances. 
Wuart then precisely is the Kantian revelation about “ mind”? For 
answer, return to his brother initiator. Recall the famous saying of 
Descartes: ‘‘ I think, therefore I am.” That phrase is read by the 
sociologist in his own limited way. He reads it as the characteristic 
affirmation of the dominant type of that age. ‘‘ Whatever may be said 
of the world, it cannot be denied thet, I, the renaissance Gentleman, 
exist ; and have a mind of my own. The contents of my mind, the 
way it works, its inference about ‘ the nature of things,’ its perfection 
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in Deity ; all this is what makes up the field of philosophy.”’ In thus 
condensing, into a social nut-shell, the whole Cartesian philosophy, 
the sociologist, of course, is far from denying to it other and more 
significant ‘‘ values.” Turning the same specialised eye next upon 
Kant, what does it see? It sees a poor student confined within the 
walls of a provincial town, yet outranging the renaissance gentleman 
in explorations through time and space. Kant purchased, at the price 
of great sacrifice, an inner Golconda of the solitary soul. How hard 
for him not to draw the ultra-Cartesian inference : “ it is my mind 
which creates time and space and all that therein is!’ The modest pro- 
fessor of Kénigsberg did not go so far as that. It was left for his 
successors in Berlin, a megalopolitan city ambitious of world dominion, 
to reach the summit of transcendental egoism. On its topmost peak 
stands Fichte. Recall that in the begetting of nineteenth century 
Prussia, Fichte was a leading Emotional of the governing situation, 
as Stein was its foremost Chief, Hegel its dominant Intellectual, and 
the gelehrte proletariat its People. This reference to a typical situation 
in the Imperial order of things is incidental to understanding, why 
it is, that Hegelians are wont to rush in where Kantians fear to tread. 
As for Kant himself, he stilled his inner storm of debate, by so copious 
an outpouring from the oil-jars of subjectivity that most academic 
philosophers still float upon its surface. What, asked Kant, is this 
wonderful world without but in large part a creation of the world 
within? And for the rest, it is something which we perceive with 
our senses, but understand by the office of that very faculty of mental 
synthesis, which is the builder of the outer world’s scaffolding. Such, 
broadly, is the conception of mind and matter, that has earned for 
Kant, a little prematurely perhaps, the appellation, Copernicus of 
modern philosophy. Surely it had been wiser to reserve that titular 
honour for the coming thinker, who shall teach us to use the wide- 
ranging grasp, and deepening awareness, of specialised knowledge, 
for amplitude of swing, and grace of gesture, in the rhythm of inner 
and outer. Harmony of soul will presumably be restored to modern- 
man, when the specialisms combine towards a theory of unity which 
is wisdom, and a practice of concord, between the objective and the 
subjective, which is fulness of life. This further turn of the modern 
wheel, when it comes, will constitute the long delayed Vital Revolution, 
in succession to abortive, because premature, efforts, political and 
economic. He will be the Copernicus of philosophy, who fashions, 
for us plain-men, a design of life calculated to make us equally at 
home in the broad world without and the deep world within. 

By general consent, it is agreed that Descartes and Kant well began 
a long-delayed re-ascent up the mount of philosophic vision. The 
revolutionary pedestrian finally outclimbed the renaissance cavalier ; 
but only by abandoning his baggage at the foothills. Have not the 
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successors of both pioneers paused too long on those windy flats of 
subjectivity, where the ascent of Kant himself was arrested? Was 
not his Critique, in original intention, but the introduction to an 
encyclopaedic survey of the whole field of knowledge, which he failed 
to organize, still less to complete? This task of making, not an 
alphabetic, but a methodic, encyclopedia of extant knowledge, is 
surely the legacy of Kant to philosophy. And similarly, we know 
in his own words, what Descartes looked forward to, as the practical 
achievement of modern philosophy. His vision was of our world 
re-made in terms of verified knowledge. But the scheme of attain- 
ment was “to start, not with the speculative philosophy taught in 
our schools; but with the forms of knowledge most useful to life. 
Knowing then the forces and processes of fire, the air, the stars, and 
all the other bodies which surround us, as distinctly as we know the 
different occupations of our own workmen, we shall be able to employ 
those forces and processes in the same fashion as now we employ 
human labour. ‘Thus shall we make ourselves the masters and 
possessors of nature, and so contribute to the perfection of human 
life.”’ Such was Descartes’ ideal. It is the practical aspect of a 
master endeavour requiring its own relevant organization of knowledge. 
But that is to say, Kant’s project of a synthetic survey is manifestly 
the precise intellectual complement of Descartes’ practical scheme. 
Together the Cartesian synergy and the Kantian synthesis would seem 
to indicate the goal of a philosophy intent on contributing to the 
fulness of life. 

HERE are two related responsibilities bequeathed by the founders ot 
modern philosophy, themselves the heirs of ancient tradition. ‘Their 
professed successors have so far shown little inclination to accept the 
inheritance. ‘They have not even continued the masters’ preliminary 
spade-work in that classification of data, which the theoretical and the 
practical task alike presuppose. Instead they have elected to follow 
the primrose path of comment, criticism, elaboration, refinement, 
upon the preparatory labours of initiators, ancient and modern. ‘They 
have, as one of them, in a combination of taunt and self-confession, 
remarked, been perpetually sharpening their knives, without cutting 
anything. In short, the Kantian apocalypse was followed by a 
philosophic eclipse. 

Here and there, since Kant, have climbing pioneers, like Schopen- 
hauer for one instance, and Bergson for another, continued to ascend 
the mount of vision, erecting by the way their towers of widening 
outlook, and planting their cells of deepening inlook. But the picture, 
as a whole, is not an edifying one. It shows the army of academic 
philosophers and their camp followers, now wandering aimlessly on 
bare dialectical uplands, now descending to uncharted seas, where 
monsters of abstraction devour devotees of the absolute. A bias of 
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over-subjectivity defaces most modern philosophy with an idealism 
as unreal as the precocious materialism won by the over-objectivity 
of most pre-Socratic philosophy, in antiquity. ‘The early philosophers 
dwelt doubtless too much on the “ nature of things,” and too little 
upon the consciousness of man. ‘To-day we see a rapid interchange 
of these réles by rival realists and idealists who engage in fierce combats. 
But is there not something of the sham fight in their contests, even 
when reflection upon the nature of things is informed by specialised 
knowledge concerning the things of nature, and the old analysis 
of consciousness is supplemented by the new analysis of sub- 
consciousness ? 

THE crucial issue that awaits the attention of philosophers, though 
apparently concealed from academic controversialists, is becoming 
clear to the plain-man distracted by the discordant attentions of 
multitudinous “ authorities.” Their ministrations make him painfully 
aware that the rhythm of life demands an ordered correlation, a working 
co-partnership, of all the specialisms, close and harmonious as life 
itself. In the present disorganization of knowledge and disarray of 
the arts, he finds himself, body, mind, and spirit, the prey of innumer- 
able experts and specialists. ‘They come, now as individuals, now in 
packs and swarms. Sometimes they roar like lions ; sometimes coo 
like doves. Always they claim impeccability; and if they do not 
exact fees, they expect homage, or threaten intimidation. This babel 
of insistent tongues, these octopods of grasping hands, drive the 
plain-man to ruinous devices for self-protection. He casts away his 
precious cloak of spiritual integrity, divides his mind into compart- 
ments, and splits his personality. In brief, he is forced to lead a 
double, even a multiple, life. Where there is no vision of unity, the 
plain-man loses his way, specialists wax fat, and academic philosophers 
are not ill-remunerated. 


III. ORpeR IN THE SCIENCES AND THE ARTS. 

PHILOSOPHY may expect to fulfil her traditional aspiration to become 
ruling queen of the sciences, as she passes from a mere criticism of 
categories to a vital organisation of specialisms. And resumption of 
her royal rule might well begin, just where she abrogated not so long 
ago. Adrift on the ocean of post-Kantian dialectics, she jettisoned 
the very problem which seems, to some the palladium of abstract 
thought. By throwing overboard that ancient vestment of synthesis, 
the Classification of the Sciences, philosophy lightened her cargo, 
but burdened her conscience. She failed to continue and develop 
a tradition of ordered unity, touched by Plato, systematically begun 
by Aristotle, magnificently re-initiated by Bacon, continued by 
Descartes and Kant. But the late Professor Flint’s book ScrenTIA 
ScrenTiaRUM, published nearly a score of years ago, hitherto 
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undiscussed, almost unnoticed, appears to be the only monographic 
contribution of recent philosophy to this test question of unity and 
actuality together. 

REF.ect, for a moment, not on the nature of things in general, but 
of the particular thing which was, quite recently, thrown overboard 
from the ship of philosophy. It goes under several names. One of 
them is that chosen by Flint for the title of his book. The English 
of his Latin phrase is more helpful to us plain-men, whether of con- 
ventional or scientific type. For mastery in the field of Scientia 
SCIENTIARUM or, Knowledge of Knowledges, manifestly one must ask 
and answer, about the different kinds of knowledge, what and where 
they are, and how they work. If a fisherman does not know the where 
of his fishing-grounds, he returns with empty nets. If a housewife 
does not know the what of her store-cupboards, the household falls 
into disorder. If a physician does not know the how of our bodies, 
he cannot restore us to health when we fall ill. ‘The fisherman, the 
housewife, the physician, are competent in the measure that they 
hold, develop, and maintain, their respective knowledges, in order. 
But that, though they may not think of it so, is their problem of 
classification. Is it not clear, therefore, what our new philosophers 
were really doing, when they abandoned their old problem of classifying 
the sciences ? They were putting aside, as of no account, the stupen- 
dous question of Order in the body of that Knowledge, which, under 
the name of Science, so overwhelmingly dominates our life and circum- 
stance, to-day. To cultivate philosophy, under such circumstances, 
is surely as though a farmer should go to market to sell his wheat and 
oats and barley, without carrying a sample-bag of each. 

Now, a strange thing was happening in the schools of philosophy, 
at the very time they began to neglect the traditional problem of 
classifying the sciences. They more and more gave themselves to a 
specialised study of knowledge in the abstract. ‘These newer philoso- 
phers, equally those of the realist and idealist persuasion, were seemingly 
so eager to be ranged with the specialists, that they welcomed for their 
ancient studies a brand-new “ scientific”? name. But Epistemology, 
their new label, being merely knowledge of knowledges translated 
into Greek, they returned inferentially to the traditional view of 
philosophy as scientia scientiarum. Yet the epistemologists, as a 
body, so far do not seem to have done any classifying of sciences. 
They not only go to market without samples, but even without corn 
in their barns ; or so it appears. 

Wuen the merely abstract masquerades as a generalization of the 
concrete, strange deceits come about, for temptations are not resisted. 
Would it be unfair to accuse Modern Philosophy of having changed 
her name three times under dubious circumstances? In company 
with Descartes, she was still Scientia Scientiarum. As mistress of 
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Kant she continued to answer to that time-honoured name, though 
perhaps a little reluctantly. But already, in coquetting with Hume, 
she had shown signs of preference for the plain English, Knowledge 
of Knowledge. Next, led away by German dialecticians, she chose 
to call herself Epistemology. Whatever way one regards the story, 
some perversion of the philosophic office is implied. There is a 
point of view, from which it looks a trifle like thimble-rigging, with 
more than half a suspicion that the pea of reality got lost in the course 
of handling. 

Ir the sciences are to be put in order, so that each has its proper place 
and work in this changing world of ours, then there are more questions, 
in the problem of their classification, to be asked and answered, than 
what, where, and how. Even more important are the evolutionary 
issues of whence and whither. To all appearances, the early sciences 
arose out of practical arts, like Greek geometry from Egyptian land- 
surveying. The later initiatives of science have often arisen from 
pure theory, like the new applications of radio-activity from specula- 
tions about ethereal motion. The Whence of science therefore is 
that it issues from life, now practical, now speculative. But the 
tendency of all knowledge whatever is, undeniably, in the long 
run, towards practical use. And the reason is clear. ‘The scientific 
mood is nothing else than a form assumed by the life-impulse, in its 
ever-varying quest of that mastery over circumstance, which is 
achievement. Pursuit of fulfilment drives the life-impulse ever to 
seek an adaptation of organism and environment, which touches the 
ideal. In that ceaseless quest, adjustments are, from time to time, 
attained, which impart a momentary emotion of fulfilment. Then 
do we joyously recall that rapturous experience, and linger lovingly 
on its Image of Perfection. Some give it the hallowed name of Art ; 
others pay it divine homage ; all regard it as a foretaste of heaven, 
and mourn its waning, or loss, as the limit of deprivation. Let us 
conclude then, that the Whitherward of science is to return, as art, 
to the enhancement of life. 

Tue return path of science is obstructed, not only by its own tangle 
of overgrown and unpruned branches, but also by a similar disarray 
in the arts. The weariness of museums and picture-galleries, the 
dreariness of technical education, the repressiveness of school and 
college curricula, the tediousness of scientific societies, all testify to 
a common frustration of our arts, fine and applied, and our knowledges, 
general and specialised. Assume, as the oneness of life compels us 
to do, that disorder in science, and in art, is but the intellectual and 
emotional aspect of a single social disease. Does it not follow that 
the arts and the sciences must be classified together? The defunct 
philosophical problem of the classification of the sciences will, pre- 
sumably, stir again, when mated to its natural fellow. But that is to 
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say, the organisation of knowledge has its complement in the orchestra- 
tion of the arts. Apart, unity of knowledge and integrity of art are 
sterile abstractions. Mated, may they not become living parents of 
real enrichments, personal and civic? Doubtless to be interpreted as 
a movement of philosophy in this very direction is its recent emphasis 
on “values ’’; provided that corrective tendency be not pushed into 
the void of abstraction. In this tradition is growing up a new 
‘* philosophy of spirit.’’ Of notable contributions, now being made, 
some, like that of Croce, accentuate esthetic values, others, like that 
of Gentile, religious values. These re-readings of unity will bring 
philosophy nearer to everyday life, but only if pursued under certain 
conditions. And, amongst such conditions, perhaps the essential one 
is collaboration with sociology. Make that assumption, and important 
consequences follow. Consider, for instance, the bearing of such a 
re-orientation on the historic testament of Descartes and Kant. Viewed 
in the light of sociology, the projected Cartesian Synergy, and the 
dimly conceived Kantian Synthesis, even when taken together, are 
seen as but an abstraction. And so they remain, till brought into 
working relations with the fine arts on one side, and fully humanized 
polities on the other. But this resetting of the issue does not, of 
course, relieve philosophers from their historic obligation to envisage, 
and to advance, by their labours, a synthesis and a synergy, which are 
the theoretic and practical aspects of a single unity. Rather does the 
sociological view put an added accent on this legacy bequeathed to 
modern philosophy by its two founders. 

YET, a clear statement of the major issue is needed, in terms that invite 
to a well-concerted collaboration by philosophy, sociology, and the 
relevant specialisms. How simultaneously to organise the sciences, 
orchestrate the arts, and weld the whole into an ordered means for the 
enhancement of life ?—that may be taken, provisionally, as one way 
of stating it. Another perhaps is this: how to elicit, maintain, and 
develop, the higher latencies of life, individual and social, by creating 
an evocatory environment? Again, consider this: how to fashion a 
verifiable vision of life, whereby we plain-men, children of the Revolu- 
tion all of us, may become equally at home, by direct traffic, in the 
enlarging orbit of the world without, and the deepening mysteries of 
the world within. Let us enquire a little into the implied detail of 
co-operation, if this great issue is to be wrought and developed. 





IV. Tue Birtu oF Socio.ocy. 

As its kernel lies within the nut-shell, so lies the problem of order, 
or classification, of the human sciences, within the shell of natural 
science. From a very old human kernel has grown the vast banyan 
tree of modern science. The specialists who perch insecurely upon 
its branches too easily forget the historic facts of their origin and 
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purpose, as do even those of the human sciences. And since philoso- 
phers themselves elected to become specialists in epistemology, they 
too seem to have forgotten that it was one of their tribe, who, in a 
former world-crisis not unlike the present one, founded sociology to 
supplement philosophy in a definite way. Philosophers, already, a 
century ago, baffled in their quest of whole-seeing by the complexity 
of our modern heritage of knowledge, are to-day confronted by the 
same obstacle intensified and multiplied beyond precedent. Yet they 
remain indifferent to their sociological auxiliary. So the onlooker 
sees a multitude of specialists, philosophic and scientific, turning a 
deaf ear, when a conservative thinker approaches to remind them of 
their insecure perch on drooping branches, and modestly to suggest 
some measure of support from a neglected tradition, common alike 
to science and to philosophy. 

IN particular do specialists of the mental, moral, and social, sciences, 
scout the idea of aid in their approach to unity. To such offers, they 
say, in effect: “‘ Leave us specialists alone. We are doing very well 
by ourselves. We can be trusted to show the nature and course of 
civilisation in its unity, without interference. We are working on a 
scheme of labour-subdivision that is implicit in the work itself. No 
artifice of logic, or skill in dialectic, coming from philosophy, can be 
of any use to us folk-lorists, anthropologists, social psychologists and 
the rest. And as for the sociologist’s demand for a unit manifestation 
of reality in which all the representative elements, objective and 
subjective, of man and nature in interplay, can be seen at work and 
analysed in situ,—well, frankly, we don’t know what all that jargon 
means. His talk of civic and rustic surveys made in the field and 
generalised in the study, sounds fine. But we shall know more about 
the use and value of these surveys, when we have seen their fruits of 
gathered fact and ordered generalisation.’” Thus the specialists 
themselves ; and no doubt their contention would be supported by 
other investigators, who do not think of themselves as specialists, such as 
economists, political philosophers, jurists, writers on ethics and esthetics. 
WELL, let us examine this contention that the various sub-sciences of 
man in nature and in civilisation do in point of fact, push on by their 
own momentum towards the integration needed for synthesis. Reflect 
upon the detail of this movement towards unity. Begin with the 
three well established sciences, Anthropology, Economics and Geo- 
graphy. ‘The first studies Folk ; the second, Work ; the third, Place. 
But if life, social and individual, be a relation of folk, work, place in 
rhythm ; then without a relation close and rhythmic as life itself, 
anthropology, economics and geography are lifeless studies. Unlessthem- 
selvesatriad, which isalsoa unity, they are nosciences but only inventories 
of detail, however laborious in observation, careful in comparison, 
punctilious in verification be their cultivators ; however ingenious in 
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the elaboration of analytical argument and synthetic cunning. In 
point of fact there can be seen, in operation, an impulse, more often 
perhaps naif and uncritical than consciously ordered, which pushes 
each of those three sciences forward into the domain of the other two. 
The anthropologist, for instance, usually begins with observations of 
“ natives,”’ i.e., he studies place-folk ; he goes on to observe their 
economic life, and that means he studies them as work-folk ; finally, 
perhaps, he participates so intimately in their communitary and 
personal life that he comes to know them as real and living folk. Thus 
grasping all the three factors of life, the anthropologist doubtless 
achieves a real unity for his science. And it approaches fulness, in 
the measure that it incorporates the correlative researches (if any) of 
his fellow specialists, the economist and the geographer. Similarly 
the economist arrives at a real unity, in so far as he pursues ordered 
factual researches into actual concrete work of definite people in 
definite places. The same is true of geographer if he moves on from 
his mapping of places to a mapping of definite work-places (i.¢., fields, 
factories, workshops, mines, forests, &c.) and of folk-places (i<., 
houses, villages, towns, cities). 

Given then a thoroughgoing and systematic cultivation of their 
respective fields by anthropologist, economist and geographer, what 
result accrues? ‘There assuredly emerges not a single unity, but 
three separate ones, each coloured by the hue of its respective specialism. 
And even so, the triple unification will have been effected only at cost 
of the three specialisms abandoning or minimising their advantages 
of specialisation. 

How reconcile these three separate unities ? Sociology, if it did not 
exist, would have to be invented and launched, under the egis of 
philosophy, as a higher kind of specialism, designed to do this very 
work of unifying the labours of anthropologist, economist, and 
geographer. Yet assuming sociology to be engaged on this task of 
unification, the unravelment of our present tangle of factitious unities 
is but begun. Pass from the more objective sciences to those 
specialised on the more subjective aspects of life, individual and social. 
Consider, for instance, the “ new psychology.” It presents us with 
one kind of mind, the old psychology with another, the student of 
ethics produces a third, the writer on esthetics a fourth, and so on. 
The situation to-day differs chiefly from what it was a century ago, 
in there being now more “ Richmonds in the field.”” Now. it was, 
as we have said, a philosopher who, a century ago, postulated the new 
science of sociology as something needed to bring order out of that 
earlier confusion. Recall the ethic and the logic of that situation as 
well as its history. 

Ar the turn of the tide from classic influences dominant in the 
eighteenth century to romantic tendencies, in the early nineteenth 
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century, what did the philosophic outlooker see ? He saw the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences furnishing a unified view of the material 
world, as a play of correlated forces. He saw the new-born science 
of biology, beginning to show forth a vision of the plant and animal 
world as an orderly unfolding and pushing of the life impulse. He 
saw the human world, alike in its inner and outer manifestations, still 
a prey to traditional vagaries of thought, fortuitous acts of observation, 
empirical handling by archaists in statesmanship, in religion, in 
education. It was time, declared the philosopher, Comte, to be 
setting about a readjustment of humanist studies, whereby they might 
take their place in continuity and development of the existing sciences, 
henceforth themselves to be regarded as portals to the study of man 
in civilisation. The established sciences of nature, would thus become 
“ preliminary ”’ to a supreme science of man, waiting to be brought to 
birth. As accoucheur of this culminating science, Comte proposed 
to christen it Sociology, on the somewhat fanciful plea that a hybrid 
word would suitably designate the study of a civilisation, which, in 
its origins, is half Greek, half Latin ! 


Sucn was the logic and the history of the situation. What was its 
ethic? Men of our Western culture found themselves tossed and 
drifting in the flux of a seething transition. The supreme want seemed 
to be a safe yet progressive basis of action, an appealing yet attainable 
goal of aspiration, a verifiable ideal of conduct. The first acute crisis 
of the Revolution had been enacted in the streets of Paris. Its sequel 
had been wrought upon the stricken fields of Napoleon’s European 
campaigns. ‘The Revolution had enthroned in the seat of authority, 
not the Man of Reason, but his antithesis, the Man of Destiny. What 
was the meaning of so strange a reversion from the intention of 
encyclopedic planning, and the dream of revolutionary hope? By 
way of “ practical’ answer, politicians then, as now, realigned them- 
selves into partisan camps polarised towards Reaction and Insurgence. 
Meditative individuals, resistant to partisan temptation, then as now, 
retired, each to his closet, for a period of solitary reflection. Amongst 
those recluses, Auguste Comte was the one who, seemingly, asked 
most clearly and answered passably the perennial questions of 
philosophy in reference to the dominant issue of the day. ‘The what, 
where, how, whence and whither, of man in civilisation, was the 
philosophic issue bequeathed by the revolutionary crisis, and its sequel 
of world-wide war. An eye-witness of this prolonged human agony 
during the impressionable phase of boyhood and early youth, Comte 
was the reflective child of the Great Revolution. His restatement of 
its ethic was broadly this. The “ social philosophers’’ and the 
‘‘ philosophers of history” who prepared the Revolution were right 
in affirming that Reason could, would and should play a more directive 
part in the ordering of human affairs than hitherto. They were wrong 
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in assuming to be extant a body of verified knowledge available for the 
purpose. They were wrong, too, in claiming for knowledge and reason, 
the human lift and drive which love and imagination alone are capable 
of exerting. They were right in affirming that the history of civilisation 
points to a future perfection of man and his social order beyond any 
yet reached. They were wrong in the reading of history they gave 
in support of their faith. In brief, Comte declared that certain 
over-grown branches of general philosophy, such as “ philosophy of 
history,” “ political philosophy ’’ and “social philosophy,’’ needed 
replacement by a single science, at once social, philosophical, historic 
and political. 

His own contribution to the new science of sociology was drawn by 
Comte too little by orderly induction from the facts of life, and too 
much from books, most of them long since out of date. But at least 
it had certain merits. It was built up in direct continuity with the 
searching inlook of philosophy, and the backward outlook of history. 
It drew, from the Catholic inheritance, forelooking faith in an approxi- 
mating perfection of the human soul; and, from revolutionary impulse, 
a conviction of environmental adjustment to legitimate human aspira- 
tions. But, in little more than intention, was it really in line with the 
preliminary sciences. Its contact with biology on one side, and with 
physics and chemistry on the other, was too vague for a workmanlike 
coupling with the labourers in these natural sciences. What the 
Comtist science of man conspicuously lacked was that patient, per- 
sistent, orderly, look-all-round in the present, which in the sciences 
of nature, yields not only their intellectual stuff, but also (by its team- 
play in the gathering), their moral discipline. It is precisely this 
defect, which the method of regional survey, developed in the Le Play 
tradition, seeks to make good. But to be effective, this method must 
manifestly find room for all the relevant specialisms, actual, incipient, 
and prospective. Therein lies the fundamental difficulty. 

Since Comte launched his new social science, some three generations 
of professed sociologists have come and gone. But most of them 
have violated the common tradition of science, history, and philosophy, 
which the founder rightly insisted upon, however inadequately main- 
tained in his own work. Further development of this threefold 
tradition has been strangely neglected alike by French, English, 
German, Italian and American sociologists ; perhaps from inadequacy 
of philosophic equipment, doubtless too from inattention to Comte’s 
novel and complex scheme of historic filiation; mainly perhaps by 
the subversive bias of interests, practical and speculative, unknown to 
the sociologists themselves ; also in many cases from lack of training 
in the physical and organic sciences. 

But the dominant facts of the intellectual situation have lain elsewhere 
than with the professed sociologists. There has been a continuous 
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growth and expansion of the older humanist studies, developing 
independently of the sociological tradition. There has also been a 
proliferation of new specialisms, most of them recalcitrant to such 
synthetic impulse and direction as sociology afforded. Now it will 
hardly be denied that the older studies, such as history, jurisprudence, 
speculative politics, even psychology, in their positive development 
as science, have tended more and more to take on the character of 
specialisms. Hence the present riot of studies, specialised in fact if 
not in name, upon some particular aspect of man in evolution. How 
to bring this seething turbulence of old and new specialisms into an 
ordered partnership ? It may be permitted, to a student of the history 
of science, to suggest a preliminary step towards clearing the ground. 
As a first simplification, let all the post-Comtist sociologies, not 
demonstrably continuous with the “ preliminary ’’ sciences, be written 
off the balance-sheet of philosophical reckoning. Possibly one school 
of general sociology would alone survive so drastic a purge. Its 
cathartic effects might be more sweeping still. The sparse and 
scattered investigators who labour, in the Le Play-Comte tradition at 
the rough-hewn rudiments of a general sociology, hardly possess the 
compactness of a school. As for other generalizing endeavours, there 
can be little doubt of their fate. Because they failed adequately to 
vitalize their studies of peoples and places, by correlating them with 
work and occupation, even the magisterial labours of Buckle and of 
Spencer would be ruled out; and many lesser schools for the same 
reason. 

As for so-called social, economic, or political, sciences, such as those 
of Socialist, Anarchist, Communist, or other outlook predominantly 
emotional, their declared purpose of an axe to grind, ranks them with 
sectarian rather than scientific tradition. But to say that, is not to 
deny formative contributions to science from these partisan sources. 


V. Scrence as A CONCERT OF SPECIALISTS. 

Can the sociology, which, for less than half a century has been slowly 
and fitfully abuilding in the Le Play-Comte tradition, hope in time 
to perform for the mental and moral sciences that service of human 
synthesis which, as we have seen, it is beginning to do for the physical 
and organic sciences ?—unconscious though the latter are of what is 
being done for them! The significant fact is this: that Geographer, 
Economist, and Anthropologist are learning to march in step with 
each other, and with the sociologist, towards a common goal. To 
achieve and show forth a unified vision of man in evolution is their 
joint aim. True they are, as yet, far, very far, from attainment. It is, 
perhaps, therefore, well that the great army of specialists in physical 
and organic science should continue their own way, unregardful of 
concerted movements by the sociological trio, who are, nev ertheless, 
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their predestined leaders towards synthesis. This errancy will correct 
itself in measure that the synthetized vision prove verifiable. And 
that, we are bound to assume, cannot happen, till the sociological 
company is recruited by leaders from the more subjective sciences, 
comparable in equipment to geographer, economist, and anthropologist, 
in the more objective sciences. Ina word, a conjunction is needed with 
Ethics, Psychology and Aesthetics. And a conviction possesses the 
student of regional survey, that his method and scheme of synthesis 
offer an inviting réle to the more philosophical investigators amongst 
the mental and moral sciences. These studies have long been under- 
going a re-orientation in the desired direction ; as an anecdote, dating 
as far back as the later eighteenth century, may illustrate. It exemplifies 
also the cause of that long discredit which still clings to the academic 
discussion of mind in relation to morals. 

Tue story is told by Lord Cockburn in his Memoirs. It relates to 
the induction of Dugald Stewart into the chair of Moral Philosophy 
in Edinburgh University. An audience, accustomed to a rarified 
atmosphere of arid abstraction, was startled and shocked by the phrase 
“ behaviour of a cow,” that fell from the lips of the new professor. 
Nowadays, thanks to the new science of Comparative Psychology, 
Dugald Stewart’s cow is thoroughly at home on the academic rostrum 
of the moral philosophy professor. But until the professor is at home 
on the milk-pail of the byre, can moral philosophy cease to be a sterile 
topic of discursive thought? Or, if that suggestion goes too far, 
at least must the student of ethics make observational contact with the 
realities of economics, and the purposes of politics, if his subject is to 
gain the concreteness of a living science. In no other way than by 
first-hand, objective, study of Personalities in their conduct, and 
Polities in their aims, can Ethics acquire the observational basis of 
fact, needed to transform its vague generalities into science. And the 
same is true of Aesthetics. That long-delayed science will doubtless 
come into being, as its cultivators make concrete observation and 
orderly comparison of Places, or the bits of places we call things, 
metamorphosed to beauty by a deed of Art, which is, of necessity, a 
personal Achievement. 

Accept this reading of tendencies, and it follows that, on either side 
of Psychology, at present over-dominant in the domain of mental 
and moral enquiry, must stand a reconstituted science of Ethics, and 
a renovated science of Aesthetics. Psychology itself would be 
strengthened by such collaboration. It would thus be relieved of 
certain discursive tendencies, that distract from its proper office of 
studying those creative processes of the inner life, which seek, and 
find, expression in the activities of a real, personal, Vocation. But 
the social aspect of such creative life-activities shows itself as a collec- 
tive Synergy. The office of social psychology is therefore indicated 
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as a comparative science of organised synergies (of groups, parties, 
institutions, nations, empires, &c.) now and in the past. In such a 
re-organisation of studies, it goes without saying, that human psychology 
would be disbarrassed from its present top-heavy burden of body- 
mind, and mind-body, processes, whose study belongs in part to 
human physiology, and in part to the comparative science of animal 
psychology. 

EVIDENCE of an incipient re-orientation of social, mental, and moral, j 
sciences, in the above sense, will occur to students and investigators 
who keep abreast of their times. But they will agree that this move- 
ment of synthesis is slow and fitful. Towards its acceleration the 
survey method submits its compound reversible formula. It serves 
the purpose of a philosophical stereoscope. One side shows the 
naturalist, determinist, realist, rustic, objective, view ; the other, the 
humanist, libertarian, idealist, civic, subjective, view ; together, the 
two views compose into a presentment of the swinging rhythm of life 
in its fulness. Make habitual use of this philosophical instrument, 

designed for the whole-seeing of civilization, and many things fall into 
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perspective which previously obscured the horizon. 
for instance, arrange themselves as stepping stones of graduated aware- 
ness up the mount of vision. Climbing, in orderly advance, by means 
of the simpler sciences of nature and man-in-nature, you begin the 
ascent. ‘The more synthetic of these “ lower ’’ sciences (Geography, 
Economics, Anthropology) are, or should be, here your guides. You 
continue the upward path with such aid as the specialized sciences 
of man-in-civilization afford. Progress is slow and painful, for the 
way is rugged and often uncharted ; the steps, where they occur, are . 
ill-cut and slippery. The quality of these upper paths will doubtless | 
improve as Ethics, Psychology, and Aesthetics learn their business of 

Their competence for guidance is hindered by a 
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social engineering. 
reluctance to submit to sociological training, natural enough in the 

dubious state of that would-be master science. Nevertheless it is 

patent that here opens a definite line of progress, where the old problem 

of classifying the sciences, so long recalcitrant to the logic of the schools, ) 
promises to yield its secret of Order, to the logic of life. For the circle ' 
of the sciences closes and runs with the rhythm of life, as Geography, 
Economics, Anthropology, recognise their genetic relation to the 

three-in-one unity of Place-work-folk, and similarly, Ethics, Psychology, 

Aesthetics, to that of Folk-work-place. 

BeYonp the incipient co-operation indicated above, two problems of 

correlation remain, a greater and a less. Take the latter first. In the 

chord of life mainly objective there are, let us repeat, the three dominant 

notes of Place, Work, Folk. In the chord of life more freely subjective, 

the dominant notes are, for the individual, Personality, Vocation, 

Achievement; and for the group or community, Polity, Synergy, Art. 
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Corresponding, as it were, to the overtones of all these notes, and 
their combinations, are many specialisms, extant, incipient, prospective. 
To distinguish them from the respective specialisms of the dominant 
notes, we might call these more rarified studies sub-specialisms. How 
to scheme out, and make prevail, a good working partnership of research, 
an economical sub-division of labour, between this host of sub- 
specialisms with each other, with the six sub-sciences, and with general 
sociology ? Difficulties bristle at every point. The musical is more 
helpful perhaps than the commercial metaphor. An_ orchestra 
improves as its members practise together. The more the specialists 
of different orders can be induced to play together, and, (as we must 
assume), under sociological conductorship, the more rapid the approach 
to concord. Such orchestration implies constant practice in genuinely 
synthetic exercises. And if therefore the regional survey is inadequate 
to that end, some similar exercise awaits invention, before the present 
waste of energy, and confusion of thought, in social and psychological 
studies, can be replaced by harmonious collaboration. 


ConsIDER now the greater problem of correlation. Suppose the 
sociologist, in objective mood, duly engaged upon the unifying of 
geography, economics, and anthropology ; and, in subjective mood, 
similarly at work upon ethics, psychology, and esthetics. Who will 
guard the guardians? How integrate, into whole-secing vision, the 
two sociologies ? The field student will not hesitate to say, literally, 
solve it by walking. But an alternation of rustic and civic surveys, 
however integrated in flashes of open-air-illumination, and _har- 
moniously blended in closet meditations, will not satisfy the legitimate 
demand of philosophy for a fully reasoned presentment of reality. 
But how, in turn, are philosophers to equip themselves for this supreme 
problem? Will they condescend occasionally to practise those 
synthetic exercises in awareness, which the regional survey offers to 
the plain-man and the scientific specialist? They may be assured 
that certain unities therein emerge direct from the realities of life. 
These unities therefore possess that quality which philosophers above 
all desire in their speculations, but do not always attain. Such regional 
unities are no airy abstractions. ‘They are the abstract of the concrete. 
By reason to this closeness to life, they are capable of being verities 
for the plain-man. They are fitted to awaken into activity his dormant 
impulse to whole-seeing. ‘Thereby he becomes a sympathetic auditor 
to the professed philosopher. The latter, consequently, gains what 
he values more than réclame in the select circle of metaphysicians. He 
achieves the verification of response in the plain-man’s breast. But 
this means a return of Philosophy to its original intention. The old 
Greeks, it would appear, invented, or at least developed, philosophy 
as an ordered means of doing two things. One was to discover the 
right way of life, and the other, persuiasion of people to follow it. Such 
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was their idea of that life-process, which those in the Hebraic tradition 
call religious Conversion. To aid in her own proper work, Hellenic 
philosophy reared a family of daughters. As Science, Politics, Ethics, 
‘Esthetic, they run independent courses to-day insufficiently mindful 
of each other and too forgetful of their mother. What a happy 
consummation if philosophy and sociology, working in accord, could 
not only restore to union these dissevered members of the Hellenic 
family, but also bring them into community with the issue of Hebraic 
idealism! What happy marriages, what rare progeny might not 
result! And that eventuation wears a less unfamiliar air, when we 
remember that the philosopher is just the plain-man habitually im- 
passioned in the cause of a progressive and self-ordering wisdom ; 
the sociologist being the same humble kind of person, similarly 
impassioned for a progressive and self-ordering humanity. Whatever 
his defects, the plain-man has the merit of unquestioning faith in a 
commonsense course to life-fulfilment. If, therefore, Wisdom and 
Humanity, yolked in double harness, find themselves unable to re-unite 
ways to the oneness of life, long separated, it is to be assumed, they 
will seek, critically but hopefully, for associates more closely adapted 


to the end in view. 


VI. SUMMARY AND APPLICATION. 


IF bodily vigour and mental keenness be slightly impaired, then does 


the physician recommend a change of scene, and we seek new places. 


In grave illness it is different. ‘The wounded animal returns to its 
lair to die. ‘The sick man abroad longs exceedingly to go home. Are 
we blest with happy memories of childhood? ‘Then we desire, for 
our healing, the oldest place of all, that in which we were born and 
grew up. A deep impulse tells that the broken rhythm of our life 
will there be mended by nature’s healing. We are moved to recover 
that original interplay with environment by which our body, mind and 
spirit, fixed the tone of their vital rhythm. In that first place of our 
being and becoming, we attained the unity of Man and Nature, the 
integration of Self and the World, which is lite. 

Tue Regional Survey (along with its associated practice) 1s 
trivance for discovering the optimum rhythm attainable in any place, 
and applying it, if not to cure and remedy, 


a cCone- 


where we happen to be ; 
at least to mitigating, and so far correcting, certain excesses. Enumerate 
some of these mental and moral disturbances, for which a philosopher- 
physician might prescribe a course of regional survey, and its re gimen 
of regional service. They include specialization amongst men of 
science ; deficiency of perspective in poet and writer ; lack of vision 
by statesmen ; absorption in partisanship by politicians ; triviality of 
plain-men ; over-abstraction by philosophers ; animus of the 
“ practical’ man against “theory.” It is told of Solon the sage 
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and lawgiver that he travelled “on account of theory.” In the 
mouth of so wise a man, and so practical a reformer, and in the light 
of contemporary Greek custom, the word “ theory’ can only refer 
to the freshening vision, born from the mating of sight and insight ; 
of outlook and inlook. In a word Solon may be said to have practised 
regional survey. Aristotle did, we know, even on his honeymoon in 
Mitylene. It is the sophists, of all ages and times, who never fail to 
debase the word theory and abuse its vital process by a too hard and 
fast abstraction of inner illumination from outer seeing. 


THE enquiring reader will ask for the current literature of regional 
survey. Unfortunately it is scattered through papers and monographs, 
not very accessible. Systematic presentation, in book form, has hardly 
begun. Still, a growing body of speculative writing, and practical 
reports, accumulates. By way of summary, let us restate its essential 
features. First, it definitely relates itself to the “‘ preliminary sciences,” 
and more especially to Biology. It takes over, and builds upon, the 
central concept of modern biology, that Life is rhythmic interplay 
between Organism and Environment. Hence its insistence that 
national life, city life, village life, domestic life, social life, and above 
all, individual life, can only be grasped by conjoined studies of popula- 
tions and their environments. This truth is happily becoming a 
commonplace of thought, and to an increasing extent, inspires action. 
But what distinguishes the literature of regional survey is its application 
of that vital doctrine, in definite surveys of Place, Work, Folk, city by 
city, region by region, made in open-air observations, after the fashion 
of the field naturalist, and thereafter meditated in cloistral seclusion. 
Next, there is the endeavour of regional survey definitely to relate 
itself to the labours of historians. It seeks to discern, in each city and 
region, the specific traditions which colour the local life, and maintain 
a degree of continuity between the past, present and future of that 
community. But these civic and regional traditions are manifestly 
but particular deposits, local variants, of the general movements, to 
and fro, of our western civilization. Hence the civic survey, while 
seeking to utilize fully the researches of historic specialisms, yet 
pertains rather to the methods of other schools. Partly it follows the 
method of “ historic filiation ” practised by writers of the more general 
or philosophical schools, who, like Gibbon and Comte, see and read 
the past in the present. But also it pursues the complementary method 
of the anthropological school, which sees and reads the present in the 
past. 

Tue third mark of this regional school is the endeavour, quite 
definitely, to relate both its working formule, and the observations, 
comparisons, and generalizations, made by their aid, to the general 
trend of Philosophy. The two dominant schools of philosophic 
thought are, and have been, respectively Materialist and Idealist. 
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Well, the regional survey claims a place in the best (#.e., sharp, clear 
and definitive), materialist tradition, when its own observations run on 
the footing of Place determining Work, and Work in turn determining 
the habits, customs, outlook of the Folk. Next, similar kinship is 
claimed with the rival school of idealist philosophy. For the civic 
student, still in concrete mode, makes his survey of the subjective 
world and its external manifestations. He observes Ideals, (through 
Personalities and Polities), imprinting their influence on Work and 
Place, indeed transforming the objective world into a likeness of the 
subjective, with resulting harvest of Culture and Synergy and Achieve- 
ment. The transcendence of custom, of habit, and of law, in the 
rise of ideals, and again the lapsing of these into dead or sterile forms, 
are, for the civic student, definite studies, in which he seeks the aid 
of humanist learning, and of a whole group of newer sciences, like 
social pathology and comparative religion. 

Does then the regionalist student stand straddling two rival camps, 
themselves supposedly irreconcilable? Not at all. He observes, 
reflects, acts, with each in turn ; if you will, like a child at play, with 
high and low, with gentle and simple. Surveys lead to Reports, and 
these to Plans of Action. The latter are as detailed as you like, but 
their details have use and meaning in reference to some particular 
village, town, city, region, seen and represented with such unity as 
the method enables one to compass. It is a unity of being and becom- 
ing. But becoming what? Here the idealizing imagination comes 
into play. Building on the data of the Survey, and the indications 
of the Report, it creates a vision of the village, town, city, region as 
it might be, if the best available resources were practically applied to 
bettering of environments and enhancement of people’s lives. ‘The 
vision of life, as it might be, is thus integral to the regional method, 
indeed is its working synthesis, the test of its practical usefulness. 
How and why? Because the regional method aims at the complex 
unity of life, and so is discovered to be faulty, just in the measure that 
it fails to provide a part in the life-drama, for every class and group 
(also for every individual), in the given community in which it, (or 
he or she), may act up to its (or his or her) best level. ‘That, to be 
sure, is a searching test, and, needless to say, regional reports, in 
present attainment, respond to it, in but roughest approximation. 

Is it not this very test of personal adequacy, which each individual, 
instinctively, if not consciously, applies to his own place, and function, 
in his own community? Does my part in life call out, and use, the 
best that lies latent within me ? If not, how can I and others, suffering 
a like repression, join together in order to bring about a social change 
for the better? Informed as to the modes of modern thought, some 
deliberately seek to organise evocatory situations of interplay between 
self and community, and at all levels of life. Is it not the gathering 
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momentum of such questions, and of their consequent endeavours, 
that sustains democratic faith, in spite of recurrent failures and 
reverses ? 

View, in a spirit as detached as may be, the answers speculative and 
practical, now current, and they will for the most part be seen to run 
into three kinds of mould. One shapes a great body of reflection and 
criticism, revolutionary in aim, if not, openly so declared. Its political 
purpose is proletarian control, either by popular domination of the 
ballot box, and thereby the administrative direction of government, 
or, in extreme instances, through the setting up of a people’s “‘ dictator- 
ship,” by force of “‘ direct action.’”” Another large volume of social 
doctrine assumes the maintenance of the existing order, as broadly 
remaining in the mould cast for it by the machine industry, and the 
accompanying scheme of cultural adjustments. Its idea of advance 
turns largely on adaptation of political and economic factors to stimulus 
of industrial output, in the expectation that a more generous supply 
of that lubricating material will bring about a smooth working of the 
system in all its parts. 

Now, the tendency of the proletarian doctrine to assume a revolu- 
tionary form provokes, in its political rival, a countering tendency to 
reaction. The logical issue is a polarizing of politics into a Party of 
Insurgence, and a Party of Convention, grappling in deadlock. But 
happily these rival hosts are never so separate as extremists on both 
sides believe and assert. Between them, (and detaching many in- 
dividuals from each of the two hostile camps,) there are those who, 
if grouped for the political fray, might inscribe on their banner the 
motto, tertium gaudens. These have a social mould of their own. 
But it is of no finally fixed pattern. To break and remodel it, in 
better adjustment to the work in hand, is their confirmed habit. They 
hold to no dogma of infallibility. Their rule of practice is to seek 
the combined aid of all the resources available for the needs of this, 
here, now. They are given more to working than talking. ‘Their 
literature largely takes shape as Reports dealing with particular evils 
of our villages, towns, cities, and their populations. ‘Those who wrote 
these Reports were saddled with definite responsibilities in face of 
complicated problems, for which specific, concrete, treatment had to 
be found. No mere counsels of perfection, or vague political remedies, 
find place in the best of these Reports. Their writers are often persons 
trained in the “ preliminary ’’ sciences, and sometimes also in the 
social sciences. There is often, therefore, in their work, an investiga- 
tion of causes, an exploration of resources, and an attainment of unity, 
which give scientific thoroughness to their writings, even when not 
claiming to be sociological. 

THE regionalist is of this school. His mental habit is to put an accent 
on the studious preliminaries. He prides himself also on cultivating, 
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perhaps a little ostentatiously, a systematic recourse to the whole 
circle of the sciences, checked by commonsense, oriented by philosophy, 
inspired by vision. It sounds pedantic, not to say pharasaical. But 
it is only the sociologist’s way of hitching his lumbering waggon to 
a star. 

THE increasing number of those who are regionalists, implicit or 
professed, makes it likely that some day they will “ go into politics "’ 
on their own account. They will constitute a Party of the Third 
Alternative, submitting an eirenicon to the dichotomous hosts of 
Revolution and Reaction. But they will not forget that their mode 
is to work more by leaven than by law. Yet a true orientation is no 
mere affair of self-adjustment, even in a favourable milieu. A sun- 
dial on a pedestal does not arrange itself to tell the time of day. To 
calculate the angle of its gnomon, more than craftsman’s skill is 
needed. And specialized knowledge is not less, but more, necessary 
in politics. It is also more fraught with perilous misdirection, unless 
obedient to vision and directed by unity. For fulfilment of democracy, 
every man must be his own sociologist, as well as his own philosopher. 
Yet such exhortation to synthesis does not weaken, but strengthens, 
the claims of captaincy by technical skill, of guidance by prophet-eyes, 
of heartening by artist’s hand, and poet’s voice. 

KNOWLEDGE, Labour, Art, Literature, Politics, Charity, so long as 
they all keep in orderly touch with the unity of life, may each of them 
be truly described as one of the Humanities. But they tend to run 
apart into separates, and so become, each of them, an inhumanity. 
More than ever do they nowadays drift into the discord and sterility 
of an inhuman isolation, by reason of the modern magnitude and 
complexity of our social heritage, and its inevitable accompaniment 
of specialization. The ancient Greeks tried, not very successfully 
(as was natural in a first experiment), to hold all the humanities together 
by their invention of Philosophy. Its specific office was, negatively, 
to exclude from their vision of life, the mean, the false, the excessive ; 
positively, to verify, to unify, to moderate, to ennoble. There are 
facts which hint that, in its rudiments, philosophy arose as a generaliza- 
tion from the skill of artisans (especially perhaps of carpenters), and 
the technical ingenuity of folk-bards, as it were, the song-smiths of 
early society. To be sure, there was needed elaborate cultivation by 
a long line of thinkers. Nearly a thousand years of apostolic succession, 
given to creating an art of seership, stretches from Pythagoras to 
Plotinus. The harvest of life it laboured to produce was the knowledge 
which is wisdom, and the action which is virtue. 

CoNnTINUING this Hellenic impulse, the catholic-minded men of early 
Christianity expressed their philosophic intention in the most striking 
way open to them. They dedicated their mother-church to Holy 
Wisdom. But this Christian canonization of philosophy, as Santa 
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Sophia, in correcting Greek over-emphasis on the intellectual, went 
to the other extreme of emotional bias. The disabilities of both 
defects have been made hideously conspicuous by the modern pushing 
of each to its extreme limit. The remoteness of recent and current 
philosophical abstractions from a practising wisdom of life, adjusted 
to contemporary needs, is matched by a seeming inability of the average 
sensual adult, of our newspaper age, to make any abstraction at all 
from his personal or partisan interests. If the distinction of “‘ facts "’ 
from “ values,” on which current philosophy insists so strongly, be 
preliminary to their re-union in a freshening vision of life, it is all to 
the good. But must not philosophy, if it would be faithful to its own 
best traditions, bend itself, very deliberately, in passionate mood, and 
concrete fashion, to the task of re-composing a vision of unity out of 
all those inhuman separates, which, at present, desecrate, by their 
litter, the altars of holy wisdom ? 

AN authentic narrative tells how one of those Ionian cities, where 
Philosophy was cradled, practised, unwittingly, an act of self-destruc- 
tion. Observing their harbour slowly silting up, and believing that 
the burden of mud entered with the sea, the citizens built a mole 
half across the shipping entrance to their port. The result, of course, 
was to accelerate the river’s deposit, and so hasten the city’s decay. 
What fact of history, or fable of imagination, could better illustrate the 
suicidal reaction of citizenship divorced from knowledge! Simulta- 
neously, the long exiled and widely dispersed descendants of Ionian 
philosopher-citizens were teaching the world at large every refinement 
of knowledge divorced from every real responsibility of citizenship! 
No wonder Wisdom reeled under the blow of a double desertion, 
theoretical and practical. True it is that “ practical ’’ politicians and 
political “* philosophers” have never ceased to offer specious homage at 
her shrine. But mournfully the goddess awaits the return of philosophy 
to filial service of cities grown soulless. John Citizen would pray, and 
even pay, for the coming of that event, if he realized what it meant, 
or might mean, for himself. So long as the philosopher remains 
immured, and the sociologist but half-hatched, the work they jointly 
and severally should, but do not, do, adds itself to the plain-man’s 
burden. And the more he shirks it—such is the irony of life—the 
heavier his burden becomes. 














THE WORK OF THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY RESEARCH 
GROUP of the SocioLocicaL Sociery. 


THE MODERN FamMILy. 

IN response to an appeal from members of the Sociological Society, 
and particularly from those interested in psychology in its medical 
aspects, the Society’s Council decided to reconstitute the Social 
Psychology Group which had been in active existence before the war. 
In 1921 the Group began its work, with Dr. William Brown as Chair- 
man, and Dr. Hudson as Organising Secretary, with the purpose of 
studying the Family. It was felt that the Family, as the fundamental 
unit of all human societies, was a subject of deep importance to 
psychologists and sociologists alike, and that it would offer a fruitful 
field for research. The Inaugural Lecture was given in May, 1921, 
by Professor Westermarck on THe Primitive FamiLy, and it was 
then proposed that the Group should be divided into separate sections 
in order to deal with family life at various periods and amongst different 
civilisations. 

Tue Modern Section (Chairman, Mr. A. F. Shand) with which we 
are concerned, spent some months in discussing the best method of 
approach and also in deciding what were the salient points to be 
investigated, always a great difficulty in a voyage of discovery. A 
bibliography on ‘‘ The Family ” was compiled, but when the books 
were consulted they were found to contain little that served our 
purpose, and the material was insufficient to form a basis for the 
particular line of research undertaken by the Group. The study of 
modern fiction and the collection of evidence from social workers were 
other methods suggested. By the autumn it was decided to draw 
up a Questionnaire having as its object the advancement of our know- 
ledge of the present state of the family in this country at the present 
time, and to discover in what respects it has changed from its state 
in the last generation. 

THIS course was not adopted without considerable hesitation on 
account of the existing prejudice against Questionnaires. It was, 
however, decided that there was nothing unscientific in the method of 
approaching the subject, since questions are necessarily the beginning 
of all knowledge. Success in applying this method depended on the 
ability of the Group to compile a set of questions capable of eliciting 
the requisite facts. It was felt that though the Questionnaire might 


not produce conclusive results, it was invaluable as a means of analysing 
the abundant material which lay ready to hand, and reducing the vast 
mass of vague opinion and undigested facts to some of ord 

and further that it might prove itself a useful instrument in sifting 
out of this mass of facts those of real importance, and linking them 


together in a coherent whole. 
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Ir seemed to the Group that the essential preliminary to an inquiry 
of this nature was the evolving of a method of observation, and this the 
Questionnaire undoubtedly affords. It is just this factor of directed 
observation which marks the distinction between the methods of 
science and those, for instance, of the realistic novel: both observe 
and record facts, but, while the modern novelist is too often content 
to set down all he sees, the scientist aims at eliminating all that 
is not strictly relevant to his enquiry. 

A LARGE number of questions were submitted for the Questionnaire 
by members of the Group, and the document grew up slowly as the 
result of many suggestions and of much discussion. It was sent out 
at various stages to friends of the Society, and the answers provided 
us with useful criticism and proved an excellent method of testing 
the value of the questions. 

Ir was decided to exclude all ethical and psychological considerations 
at the outset, and to confine our observations to outward conditions, 
but it was hoped that these considerations would be introduced at a 
later stage when the necessary basis of facts had been secured. After 
considerable redrafting, the Questionnaire was produced in the form 
in which it appears below, together with an explanation of the sense 
in which the terms used in defining the ends of the family were 
employed. 

IN order to strengthen the value of the evidence answers from different 
members of the same family have been obtained wherever possible, 
and particularly from representatives of different generations, which 
enable comparisons to be drawn between the present and past conditions. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE FAMILY. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


1. Tue “ Family ”’ will be taken to mean for our purposes the living 
together of parents and children, or at least of one parent and one 
child, in the same home, whether a house, flat, hotel or apartments. 
2. Tuts living together of parents and children does not mean that 
the family is broken up when the children are temporarily absent 
from the home for the purposes of their education or of visits or éravel. 
3. Tue living together of a group of persons does not alone constitute 
the social organisation which the family is. The family-group must 
be organised by the pursuit of a common end, namely, the maintenance 
and well-being of its members, but chiefly and distinctively, the 
maintenance, training and education of the children. 

4. THE importance of all present changes in family life should be 
estimated by their effect in rendering it more or less efficient for the 
attainment of the above ends, and whether in these respects it is 
“ better’ or ‘‘ worse ” than what it was in the last generation. 
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. WHEN the state of a social organisation is said to be “ good " 


* better ” than formerly, or the contrary, we do not mean sveckilly 


to assert that its end is ‘‘ good,”’ but that as an organisation for effecting 
a certain result or end, its present state is ‘ good,” in view of that 
end, or “ better” than formerly. It is exclusively in this sense that 
we shall speak of a state of the family as “ good ”’ or as “ better ” or 
‘ worse” than it was at some other time. 

6. THE family ends are at first imposed by the parents on the children, 
especially as regards the mode of their discipline and education. 
Afterwards, when the children gain more freedom and responsibility, 
they may be consciously accepted or openly or secretly rejected. 

7. WHEN the family ends are not accepted and pursued both by parents 
and children, or there is lack of agreement as to the means to them, 
the state of the family may be said to be one of “ discord ’’; and to 
be proportioned to this lack of agreement: when both the parents 
and children agree in opinion as to the ends and means, and pursue 
them accordingly, the state of the family may be said to be one of 
“harmony,” and to be proportioned to this agreement. 

8. IN the family there is always some degree of “ discord” owing 
to conflict between the private ends of its members and their common 
or public ends, or of the opinions bearing on either. 

g. THE “ stability ” of the family will be taken to mean the number 
of years during which its members, or the minimum essential to it 
(e.g., one parent and one child), lived together, and to be proportioned 
to the number of such years. The maximum duration of the family 
for the present investigation will be limited to 21 years from the birth 
of the youngest child. 

10. THE meaning given to the term “ family” for the purposes of 
the present enquiry must be distinguished from the genealogical, 
according to which individuals belong to a family through blood- 
relationship or adoption whether they live together or not. 


(QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1. NuMBER of members in the family, with their sex, age and date of 
birth. 

2. Dogs the family live in town or country, in a house, 
or in apartments ? How many living-rooms are there for the use of 
members? Do any of the members complain of lack of accommoda- 
tion, comfort or privacy ? 

3- Mone of work or occupation of father and mother, and of other 
members of the family, if any ? 

4. Wuar rules are laid down by the parents for the regulation of the 
household ? Do the children approve of these rules and act upon 
them ? 


a flat, an hotel, 
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5. Is parental authority imposed on the children in respect of religion, 
morality or social behaviour? And with what effect? Which parent 
has the dominant influence ? 
6. Do the children refrain from discussing these or other subjects 
with the parents, or with any other members of the family, and if so, 
is this due to lack of sympathy or tolerance on the part of the parents ? 
7. Dip you at any time between 14 and 21, or later, criticise the rules 
and authority of your parents, and at last rebel against them to assert 
your individuality and freedom ? 
8. Is there any inequality of treatment on the part of either or both 
parents towards the children ? 

(a) between sons and daughters ? 

(6) between eldest and youngest ? 

(c) as regards educatian ? 

(d) as regards position in the household ? 

(e) as regards economic advantages ? 

(f) as regards right to choose a profession ? 

(g) as regards right to leave home ? 
If there is inequality in any of these respects, has it produced discord 
in the family ? 
g. Have any of the children lived away from home before 21? If 
so, at what age did they leave? Was it for purposes of education ? 
Independently of this, was it to live with others of (a) similar age 
as themselves, or (6) of similar occupation ? 
10. Do the children desire individual freedom, which is not conceded 
to them in the family life? Are there any differences between pre- 
war and post-war conditions with regard to this freedom ? 
11. Has the family of which you are a member held together until the 
youngest child was 21 years old? Have both your parents maintained 
the charge of it during this period, or only (1) your father, or (2) your 
mother for part of it? If the latter is the case, has this been due to 
death, divorce or separation ? 
12. How far do the members of the family loyally pursue the ends 
of the family? (See “‘ Definition 3.) Does any one of them pursue 
private ends which appear to conflict with the harmony of family 
life ? 
13. WOULD you judge from the remarks that your parents make on 
the way they were brought up that they manage their own family on 
different principles, rules or aims from those of their parents? If so, 
in what respects do you gather that they are different ? 
14. Has there been any circumstances in your family life which has 
had a marked influence on it, either injurious or beneficial ? 
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15. WOULD you describe the family as living in harmony or in discord ? 
To what do you attribute this harmony or discord ? 

16. CAN you trace to the influence of your family-life any subsequent 
effect on your character, abilities, or happiness or conduct ? 

17. HAVE you any other remarks to make on your family-life which 
are not included in your answers ? 


AT the present time not only the sociologist but also the doctor, the 
psychologist and the industrialist are being compelled to concern 
themselves with the problems of the Family, for they find that their 
ignorance of the nature and influence of this institution hampers them 
in their dealings with the individual ; and to all of them this investiga- 
tion should prove of interest. 

WE do not expect to lay down conclusive psychological laws but we 
hope to be able to suggest fruitful hypotheses and even to formulate 
some tentative laws. 

A supplementary method of enquiry has also been undertaken by the 
Group—the study of Biographies which throw light on family-life of 
various periods ; and here the analysis afforded by the Questionnaire 
should be fruitful in directing research to the facts that specially 
concern us. A number of biographies have been chosen, such as the 
James family, the Brontés, Gosse’s FATHER AND Son, &c., and it is 
hoped that members of the Group will read papers and open 
discussions on them in the course of the next Session. 
CO-OPERATION is invited both in the study of Biographies and in 
submitting answers to the Questionnaire. Those who are interested 
and who would like further information are requested to communicate 
with The Secretary, Sociological Society, Leplay House, 65, Belgrave 
Road, S.W. 1. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION IN IRELAND: 
by D. Correy. 


Arrer I had rashly undertaken to write on industrial co-operative 
production in Ireland [| began to wonder why the SocroLocica. 
Review should have thought the subject worthy of an article. The 
Irish agricultural co-operative movement is rightly regarded as of 
importance, but the extent and development of co-operative industry 
in Ireland is so small and of such recent date and is confined to so 
limited a field that there is not much to say about it. 


‘THERE are only two forms working at present, one the Irish Co-opera- 
tive Clothing Manufacturing Society Ltd. and the other two Building 
Guilds, of which one is in Dublin and the other in Waterford. 


Tus will doubtless seem curious to those who know of Ireland as 
a pioneer country in co-operation and who remember that the only 
one of the early nineteenth century experiments in founding a co- 
operative community that shewed any signs of success, Ralahine, was 
Irish. But conditions at Ralahine were such as to make that example 
no guide to the future. The Ralahine experiment was undoubtedly 
an attempt to found such a self-governing and self-supporting com- 
munity, as Fourier and Robert Owen had envisaged, and the fact 
that it failed through external causes and not from any inherent 
defect makes it noteworthy in the catalogues of attempts that failed 
to found a co-operative community. But it must be remembered that 
Ralahine though in theory co-operative was in practice a benevolent 
despotism which its promoters intended to turn into a co-operative 
community. It did not last long enough to shew whether there was 
any real prospect of success,and the accounts we have of its working 
were written by ardent partisans. 

THE one other example on which it is well to touch is the Templecrone 
Co-operative Society in Donegal. This society has been admirably 
described by Mr. George Russell (A.E.) in a pamphlet published by 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, and shews that much can 
be done to foster local industries through agricultural co-operative 
societies. The Templecrone Society was originally an ordinary 
co-operative store founded in a very poor part of Co. Donegal. The 
inhabitants of the district were accustomed to eke out a bare livelihood 
by knitting stockings for Derry merchants at sweated wages. Mr. 
Patrick Golligher, to whom the Store owed its existence, saw that he 
could introduce vastly improved conditions by setting up a knitting 
industry connected with the Store. He was most successful and now 
employs over one hundred girls at good wages. The industry, how- 
ever, is only co-operative in that it is owned by the co-operative society. 
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It cannot be said to differ essentially from the manufacturing depart- 
ments of the English Co-operative Societies except that its trade is 
chiefly an export trade. The workers as such have no control of the 
business though they may be members of the Society in the ordinary 
way. There have been few attempts to imitate Golligher’s work in 
other parts of the country,and such attempts as these have been are 
not of much importance. 

‘THE only rea! efforts to create a co-operative industry as distinct from 
agricultural co-operative societies are the two mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article. They are both in their infancy. The Building 
Guilds are only a little over a year old and are run on what is known 
as the Glasgow model. The Guilds have no members except one 
delegate each from the trade unions connected with the building 
trade. Each union appoints one man to hold a share for a year, but 
may recall him at any time and appoint another to take his place. In 
this case the original member must transfer his share to the incoming 
member. ‘To ensure this,each member must deposit a signed open 
transfer with the union which elected him. The Board of Directors 
consists of the whole society. 

‘THE actual working of the Guild is not co-operative. The Board of 
Directors appoints a Clerk of Works, who is in full charge of the 
particular job for which he is appointed. He engages men and super- 
vises them. The only condition imposed on him is that the men 
employed must be members of the unions forming the Guild. So 
far only three contracts have been undertaken by the Dublin Guild, 
one for Irish Transport Workers’ Union, and two for the Dublin 
Corporation. On the Corporation contracts the arrangement is that 
the Corporation when the contract is made appoints its own Clerk of 
Works, who pays the men weekly on the pay sheet provided by the 
Guild Clerk of Works. The Corporation pays for the materials as 
supplied and lends some machinery. The Guild supplies the rest 
of the machinery. If any saving is made on the work 50 per cent. 
goes to the Corporation and 50 per cent. to the Guild. In their first 
contract for the Corporation the Guild made £3,000 profit, which is 
placed to the credit of the reserve fund. It is intended to use the 
reserves for buying plant. The second Corporation contract is in 
course of completion and over 100 men are now employed. It is a 
third share of a housing scheme, of which the other shares are being 
undertaken by a private firm and by direct labour from the Corpora- 
tion’s workshop. 

THE workers have no control over the organisation except the indirect 
control given by their votes in their respective unions. It is thus 
evident that the scheme is not co-operative in the strict sense of the 
term, though it contains the elements of the co-operative idea. It is 
early to pronounce on it, but so far it shews every sign of future success. 
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There is a somewhat similar form of co-operative society organised 
by the printing trades’ union in Milan, which has done very well. 
Tue second branch of development, the Co-operative Clothing Manu- 
facturing Society Ltd., is a little older than the Building Guilds, and 
is a genuine co-operative productive society. It was founded in 
September, 1919, by a group of trade unionists and co-operators who 
wished to improve labour conditions in Dublin and to spread the 
practice of co-operative industry. The founders of the Clothing 
Society were in close touch with the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society,so that they had the benefit of advice from men experienced 
in the agricultural movement. The Chairman of the Clothing Society 
is an official of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society. The fantastic 
price to which clothes went in 1919 and 1920 made a clothing manu- 
facturing society a particularly favourable ground for a beginning. 

THE first premises leased by the society was a stable in a back lane 
called the North Lotts, near the centre of Dublin. Instant success 
attended the founding of the Society. In October they did {291 
worth of business, six months later, March, 1920, they did £2,622 
worth, and though there was a slight falling off in April, in May 
they increased to £2,835, and in June to £3,443. In June, 1921, 
the sales reached £7,800, and in December £10,018. ‘The total trade 
turnover for 1921 was £103,816. The share capital was very small 
and chiefly subscribed by persons interested in the co-operative 
movement in general, and anxious to see whether it was possible to 
run a co-operative productive enterprise in Ireland. In December, 
1919, the total share capital was £487. The fact that shareholders are 
given a discount on their purchases induced many people to buy 
shares, and the rapid increase in its turnover created a certain confidence 
in the future of the Society. The original premises were soon found 
to be too small for the number of workers employed, and large new 
premises were erected in Abbey Street on the site of some buildings 
which had been burnt in 1916. Further premises were taken in 
Parnell Square, so that now the Society has fairly good workrooms 
though they are scattered in an unsatisfactory way about the town. 
All this expansion needed much new capital, but for the reasons 
already given this was comparatively easy to find. By December, 1921, 
the paid-up share capital had risen to £19,642, and loan deposits to 
£3,693, and by June of this year to £22,414 and £4,361 respectively. 
THOUGH every effort is made to induce the workers in the Society to 
buy shares, so far, as in most co-operative productive societies through- 
out the world, only a proportion of the workers have invested their 
own money,and their shareholding is a very small part of the total 
capital, and is chiefly formed of shares acquired compulsorily. Of 
the {£22,414 share carital in the Clothing Society £22,107 is held by 
non-workers in the society and only £307 by workers. Including the 
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office staff there are 303 persons employed by the Society, so that 
the workers’ shareholding is just £1 per head. It must be remembered, 
however, that the greater part of the ready-made clothing trade is 
done by women, and that for various reasons women tend to remain 
in employment for a shorter time than men. In order to ensure 
that the workers do have some shares in the business, 5 per. cent. of 
their wages is credited to them in the form of shares, so that they are 
all shareholders or becoming shareholders,and the amount of their 
holdings increases with the length of their employment. 


DesPITE the small amount of capital held by the workers the manage- 
ment of the Society is largely in their hands. There are workers’ "y 
committees in the different branches of the business, which, the Hy 
Managing Committee says, have proved of much help to it in the smooth i 
working of the Society. The Committee of Management is formed 
of four representatives of the workers and three of the outside share- | 
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holders. The conditions of employment are good. The working 
week is 44 hours, with a week’s holiday in the year and all bank holidays 
paid for. Further, full wages have so far been paid in all cases of H 4 
illness. The wages are at least as high,and in some cases higher, than % 
the best wages paid by private firms for similar work. In the year 3 


1920 the sales amounted to £34,706, and shewed a net profit of H z 
£867, which, when the initial losses had been written off, came to £565. ( 
Of this £93 was paid as 5 per cent. interest on capital, {100 to an f : 
education fund for the workers, {100 to a thrift and sickness fund, i i 


£200 in loans shares to the workers, and {72 to reserve. It is thus 
seen that {400 out of the £565 profit was given to the workers in 
one form or another. i 
THE next year’s business was much larger but there were also far | 
heavier expenses, so that the balance sheet was not so satisfactory. # | 
The sales came to £105,816 and the profit on the trading account to 
£1,000, but the share capital had increased to £19,463 and the value | 
of the premises to £13,515. When £3,000 was set aside for deprecia- . 
tion a debit balance of £2,000 was left. The premises of the Society 

were much undervalued and a well-reputed firm of estate agents 

increased the valuation by no less than £7,000, which left a credit 

on the balance sheet of £5,000. Though there is little doubt that 

the premises are still valued on a conservative basis, house property 

is such an uncertain quantity in Dublin now, that it cannot be regarded 

as an easily realisable asset. Still the Society’s premises are in one | 
of the best business streets in the city so that it is likely they will 

appreciate rather than depreciate. A branch has been opened in 

Bagenalstown, and it is intended to open other branches in course 

of time. 

Tue Society has flourished and expanded so rapidly that there is a 

possibility that it may become too ambitious and try to increase too 
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tast. This is often the fate of successful enterprises, and there is 
a special risk in the case of the Clothing Society. Irishmen are very 
conscious of the fact that their industries have been artificially repressed 
and are anxious to do all that they can to increase them. This has 
led to a sort of unofficial protection whereby a large section of the 
community refuses to buy foreign-made goods when Irish-made goods 
are procurable. The Co-operative Clothing Society has always kept 
the national aim before it and all the cloth used is of Irish manufacture. 
This, combined with the desire to spread the co-operative idea, has led 
some of those concerned with the society to consider setting up woollen 
mills and eventually dealing with the agricultural co-operative societies 
for wool,since some of them sell wool on behalf of their members. 
This is a very ambitious scheme and, though it is much to be hoped 
that at some future date it will be realised——and there is no theoretical 
reason why it should not succeed—the Clothing Society has hardly 
reached the stage at which it is safe to launch out into such ambitious 
and costly schemes. It would be preferable for the present to see 
similar societies for the production of other classes of goods arising— 
for instance, a society of bootmakers or a co-operative motor repair 
shop. 
THE Clothing Society caters mainly for the ready-made trade, but 
there is also a department for making clothes to measure. It has 
secured some big contracts for making uniforms for the army, which 
will be a great help to it and will ensure that the year 1922 will shew 
a big turnover. As a further way of increasing their business the 
Clothing Society has issued a leaflet recommending workmen to start 
clothing clubs through which they are able to get credit from the Society. 
and pay for them by instalments. This should prove a help both 
to the Society and to the workers. 
Tuis short sketch of the Building Guilds and of the Irish Co-operative 
Clothing Manufacturing Society shews that Ireland is very backward 
in the field of co-operative industry. ‘The present is not a time when 
it is possible to do constructive work, and until the existing ferment 
has subsided it is hardly even desirable that new experiments should 
be made. If, however, the Building Guilds and the Clothing Society 
are able to weather the storm—and there is no reason to suppose that 
they will not be able—we can look forward with some hope to a big 
increase in the co-operative activities of Ireland when peace has been 
finally restored. 

D. Correy. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE RELATIONS OF NATIONALISM AND CULTURE: being extracts from an 
article, NATIONALISM AND CULTURISM, published in the MENORAH 
JOURNAL, June, 1922. 

WHEN one examines the literature of nationalism that has grown up in the 

past century, from Mazzini onward, one is confronted by a curious fact : there 

is NO agreement as to what nationalism means, no clear concept as to what 

a nation is, and no means of deciding when a nation is entitled to possess 

certain mystical rights which groups that are not nations do not possess. 

The statesmen who talk glibly about the rights and prerogatives of nationali- 

ties, about self-determination and the need for national! unity, are not dis- 

concerted by this vagueness ; but anyone who has had the slightest training 
in science cannot help being suspicious of this pervasive ambiguity. The 
endless differences as to the attributes of nationality remind one of the wrangles 
about the characteristics of the seraphim in which Catholic scholasticism 
delighted during the Middle Age ; and one is inclined to believe that the 

“reality ” with which political philosophers are dealing exists chiefly in their 

minds, and differs in many important respects from the realities which 

a scientific investigation would bring to light. 

Our initial suspicion deepens when one recalls that a belief in nationalism 

is a product of the last four or five hundred years, and that it is closely associ- 

ated with the rise of a hitherto unknown institution—the national State. 

Let me at the outset, then, attempt to define the difference between the scien- 

tific aspect of nationality and the mythical aspect, between nationalism as 

a fact and nationalism as a belief. In order to remove confusion we shall 

then be able to give the fact of nationalism a new name, which will relieve 

it of some of its pretensions and impertinences. 

As a fact, nationality was known to the ancient world : and it was, I suggest, 

of precisely the same order in Palestine as it was in Hellas. The qualities 

which characterised the nation were the possession of a body of literature 
in a common tongue and the respect for certain shrines and holy places. 

The idea of a definite territory . . . or of political unity under a single 

sovereign, had nothing to do with the two fundamental conditions of nationality. 

So traders from other regions who visited Athens or Jerusalem carried their 

““ Nationalism ” with them, even as the Hanseatic merchants did in the 

Middle Age ; only under exceptional conditions were they assimilated, and 

this “‘ assimilation ” had nothing to do with the mere act of residence in a 

particular territory. 

In other words, in the ancient world nationality meant the acquisition and 

maintenance of a common body of observances, habits, and ideals. In so 

far as these ideals and observances lapsed, you became one of the heathen, even 
though you remained on the old soil ; in so far as they were maintained you 
were one of the chosen people—a Greek as distinguished from a Barbarian, 

a Jew as distinguished from a Philistine—no matter how far away you might 

wander in Orbis Terrarum. 

THE important thing to bear in mind is that ancient peoples did not “ believe 

in nationality ; they believed in the cultural heritage which gave them their 

distinction as a nationality. National unity did not mean an arbitary political 

unity, or an equally arbitary territorial unity. If nationality grew up in a 

certain soii, and showed the effects of regional influences it could nevertheless 

adapt itself to other environments. Such unity as existed was that of a small 
city-region. When the Roman Empire made the Mediterranean world a single 
political area, it did little violence to the cultural attributes of nationality. 
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Durinc the Middle Age, up to the fourteenth century, the situation in 
Europe was not much different . . . Political unity in the Middle Age had 
nothing to do with nationality. Nationality as a fact was recognised : hence 
the division of the great universities into “ nations ”’ ; nationality as a mythic 
unity between people in a certain territory under a single system of govern- 
ment could scarcely have been understood, I believe, by a contemporary of 
Dante ... Nationalism, in the modern sense, is a creature of the political 
State. Historicaliy, nationalism has been developed in order to make the 
political States which were founded in Europe, from the fourteenth century 
onwards, unified territories from which tribute might be extracted without 
difficulty. Anyone who will take the trouble to examine Dr. Franz Oppen- 
heimer’s THE State, will scarcely be prepared to quarrel with this interpreta- 
tion. It is acommonplace of political theory In THe STATE AND THE NATION, 
Professor Edward Jenks, a fairly conservative student, does not hesitate to 
look these facts in the face, and to admit the primacy of military conquest 
and tribute in the foundation of the modern national State. What we have 
still to take account of is the stupendous sleight-of-hand by which the State 
was able to transform the plain citizen into a willing taxpayer and a loyal 
soldier, and, under the increasing influence of “ popular government,” make 
an institution whose capital functions are odious seem the repository of all 
the community’s hopes, aspirations, and virtues. The main twist in this 
little feat of legerdemain was, I suggest, the utilization of culturism as an 
agent of the State. The growth of nationalist sentiment and the aggrandize- 
ment of the State go hand in hand. 


Let us examine this political magic a little more closely. In any area as large 
as the contemporary national State there are necessarily a number of cultur- 
isms. Even in a country as small as Belgium there are two distinct elements, 
the Flemish and the Walloon, with different literatures and different outlooks 
on life. What is called “ nationalism ” or “ national culture ” is that particu- 
lar culturism which dominates the region around the capital city—the Paris 
basin and the London basin, for example. By propaganda, by education, 
and at times even by law and military coercion, the capital city inflicts its 
local culturism upon the other regions that make up the country. Nationalism, 
as opposed to culturism, is an entity molded, if not created, by the State, and 
consciously or unconsciously subservient to the ends for which the State exists. 


Now the unity which is promoted by “ nationalism ” is a highly artificial 
condition ; that is to say, it runs against the natural grain of local interests 
and local activities. Hence, this unity can be purchased only by the ex- 
tirpation of rival culturisms. Looking for examples of this extirpation we 
turn perhaps too readily to the ruthlessness with which the Germans rooted 
out the French language in Alsace-Lorraine in 1871, or the similar manner 
in which the French, by all accounts, have lately attempted to wipe out the 
German language in that territory. ‘There is no need, however, to go so far 
afield or to take such drastic instances ; the process is much more widely 
spread and much more subtle. It is paralleled, for instance, by the attitude 
of disapproval which the inspectors from the Ministry of Education in Great 
Britain exhibit towards, let us say, the Yorkshire dialect. The notion behind 
this behavior, in spite of the fact that York has never been separated from 
England, and never been a foreign territory, is that a Yorkshireman is less 
likely to be willing to pay taxes and go to war at the behest of the central 
government if he feels that he is a Yorkshireman first and an “ Englishman ” 
a long way behind. This disapproval becomes something like wary respect 
in relation to such a distinct culturism as Scotland’s,and with Ireland, as is 
notorious, it has only recently retired from a position of open combat. 
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Ir there is any doubt remaining as to the enmity between nationalism and 
culturism, I need quote only a final es ee attitude of the oppressed 
nationalities that have been made into States, in relation to culturisms that { 
remain within their borders. The same motives of State-building are opera- if 
tive ; and the oppressed nationality uses its new-found powers to oppress ; 
minor nationalities, in the interests of “ political unity.” Perhaps the situa- 

tion may be best summed up by saying that nationalism is the predatory phase 

of culturism “on the make.” Nationalism is accordingly another instance 

of the ancient heresy, that of the “ spiritual power,” in Auguste Comte’s : 
phrase, seeking temporal dominion ; and nowhere has it proved more true } 
that he who takes up the sword shall perish by the sword. The flowers of 
culture, propagated for “ reasons of State ” degenerate into stinking weeds ; 
and political nationalism becomes the base thing that the great historian, 
Lord Acton, declared it to be. 

It is not at all surprising that genuine culturism reacted to the growth of 
the national State during the nineteenth century by attempting to turn every 
separate cultural area or people into a sovereign political territory. Where 
culturism made a critical mistake, however, was in believing that territorial 
unity had any value to a culture except for the purpose of getting rid of a foreign 
political yoke, such as that which had been imposed upon Italy. They failed 
to see, these disciples of culturism, that a unity which was necessary to war, 
and which could be promoted only by war, was useless except for the duration 
of war. The development of a so-called national culture, if it meant the 
concentration of power, prestige, wealth, and ability in the national capitals 
of Paris, London, Rome, or Berlin, meant at the same time the increasing 
destitution of culturism in the provinces. Regional culturism, deprived 
of its own vitality, lived on transfusions of blood from the capital city. 


AsipE from the demand of each culturism for a separate national State, and 
the speedy obliteration of these several demands in the States that actually 
were founded, the reaction against nationalism expressed itself in another 
fashion. If the first reaction resulted in the growth of new national States 
the second emphasised the necessity for diminishing the scope and power 
of the national State. The name of this second reaction is regionalism, 
and its home is Provence. Regionalism emphasises the corporate unity 
and the independence of the local community, focussed in its local capitals 
as opposed to the unity which is supposed to exist within the frequently 
imaginary boundaries of the State....... 

Tue ideal of a modern national State is that of a city in a siege. 
ideal that cannot be kept up without the aid of an enormous amount of deliber- 
ate lying and obstruction—called national education and national self- 
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preservation—except during wartime, or the period in which war is being i 
actively prepared, in which case the community becomes almost automatically qT 
immune to reality. In a war, a modern State achieves something like its "| 
legal pretensions. It maintains an arbitary physical unity by closing the | 
frontiers and supervising with repulsive strictness the entry of goods and a 
people. (In order to produce this effect in “ peace-time,” the State creates k 


tariffs and immigration barriers.) Since intercourse with the outside world 
is severely regulated the inhabitants must devote themselves to “ business 
of national importance,” or at least make believe that their business is of this 
character. Any scientific research which does not contribute, directly or 
remotely, to the business of warfare, and any art that does not by suggestion 
or avowal deliberately inflame the populace against its enemies, is all but 
prohibited ; if not by law, at any rate by custom and social disapproval. 
Every man is potential cannon-fodder, and every woman the potential breeder 
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of cannon-fodder. There are no values, ther are no interests, except those 
which pertain to military aggression. The ideal of the national State has 
been admirably satirized by Lucian (Mr. John A. Hobson) in a neglected 
pamphlet called “‘ 1920,” and the reader may turn to that little picture of a 
nation at war in order to fill in this hasty sketch. 


THE national State at peace differs from that at war only by its emphasis : 
its outlines are the same. Beneath the national State at peace, however, one 
can detect, like the colors of a mural decoration struggling beneath a coat of 
whitewash, the real communities, the real interests, the real activities which 
the State at war ruthlessly extirpates, and which the State at peace endeavors 
with more or less success either to hide or to harness to its own chariot. 


Now, the real communities that underlie the national State are much differ- 
ently constituted from the fake community called a nation. Instead of 
uniformity, there is diversity ; instead of a single aim there are a multitude 
of aims ; instead of a rigid order there is a flexible adjustment. Contrary 
to the formless unity of thought and action which the State attempts to promote 
by setting up definite boundaries, there is a specific unity in diverse groups 
for the sake of accomplishing concrete aims of one sort or another. We have 
seen that the chief aim of the national State is aggression ; and that other 
activities are promoted or tolerated only with a view to their eventual service 
towards this aim. When the interests of people as individuals and as members 
of groups are regarded, however, we discover that they polarize naturally 
about particular, concrete, locally embodied institutions—the school, the 
synagogue, the market, the business corporation, the trade union, the city, 
and in the absence of national boundaries these institutions tend to flow 
naturally across frontiers and to link up, one with another, in an increasingly 
complex pattern. 

But for the gratuitous interference of the national State, these communities, 
groups, and societies would tend to form loose federations. They would be 
united in so far as there were common interests to promote, and independent 
in so far as they could satisfy their own requirements by their own efforts. 
In no case would the local group attempt to fulfill its needs by shunting its 
actions through the national State—getting something for nothing at the 
cost of having its every activity defined, planned, financed, inspected and 
carried out by a remote central authority. The conditions of transport and 
communication in the modern world have made this federation genuinely 
possible ; and were it not for the existence of national barriers, groups with 
common interests would tend to draw together—as the co-operative whole- 
sale societies did before the war—without regard to the fact that they were 
located in different regions of the world. 

On such an economic, political, and social basis as I have just briefly outlined 
culturism would, I believe, flourish abundantly. ‘There would be a rich 
local life ; and each region, each local community, would contribute in decent 
measure to the spiritual heritage of humanity at large ; an achievement which 
culturism, so long as it keeps within national boundaries and gets the sanction 
for its activities from the policeman, the soldier, and the bureaucrat, cannot 
come within miles of reaching. ...... 


Tue hope for . . . every culturism except those which have been national- 
ized in the service of the State. lies in a decrease of State activity, in decentrali- 
zation (regionalism), in the reduction of the sovereign political State to a 
convenient administrative area (when it actually is that), and in the total 
abandonment, in consequence, of warlike activity and combat. Before 
the Great War this hope was a tangible one. At the present moment, I 
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confess, it is a little removed, for the “ coldest of cold monsters ” was never 
more alive and never more repressive in its activities. 

BuT in spite of the ugly posture of affairs, we must not forget that nationalism 
rests upon a very narrow basis in fact, and that its united front is a real one 
only in the presence of an active enemy. The way to remove that basis 
and destroy that front is to act as if it did not exist. It is fatal to attack the 
national State ; for at each attack it obtains a new lease of power ; and it is 
no less fatal to seek to capture it. ‘The way to decrease the activities of the 
national State is to ignore it. This is the gospel according to Thoreau, and 
Mr. Gandhi, who is a follower of Thoreau, has put it into practice with 
tolerably effective results. In the meanwhile, wherever two or three people 
are gathered together, thinking creatively, there is the germ of a new society ; 
and the aims of Jewish culturism will be fulfilled when the local Jewish com- 
munities throughout the world have the courage to follow the advice that 
Thomas Carlyle gave to the emigrant Irish, which one may paraphrase as : 


“ Here or nowhere is your Jerusalem.” 
Lewis MUMFORD. 


SENESCENCE.(") 

PROFESSOR STANLEY HALL has written what most students of human genetics 
will regret is, apparently, his final volume of researches on the subject, though 
they will particularly welcome this his last effort. He says ““ My own life 
work, such as it is, as a genetic psychologist was devoted for years to the 
study of infancy and childhood, then to the phenomena of youth, later to 
adulthood and the stage of sex maturity. To complete a long cherished 
program I have now finally traced, aided by first-hand knowledge that 
advancing years have brought, to understand better the two last and closing 
stages of human life.” (*) It is about these two last stages that the present 
volume of 518 pages deals. The reviewer congratulates Professor Hall on 
the completion of his quite gigantic task of bringing together an immense 
mass of appropriate world references for nearly every period of human 
existence. In this field of scholarship his collational work is quite unique, 
and whatever contrary or divergent views younger students may have formed, 
all would or ought to acknowledge the debt that is due to the Master. The 
present work is not less learned than the earlier ones, but by some unaccount- 
able oversight there is no index; this necessarily detracts greatly from its 
reference value, one of the main objects of the work. 

Tue volume does bring together a wealth of information, the history of the 
subject, literature by and on the aged, statistics of old age and its care, 
medical views and treatment, contributions of Biology and Physiology, 
Questionnaire Returns, conclusions and a chapter on “ The Psychology of 
Death.” This selection is so complete that one misses from it the better 
teachings and interpretations of the many famous preachers and ministers 
who have often written illuminatingly on what is confessedly a very difficult 
subject. Perhaps, too, one would have wished for a larger use of biographical 
material pointing out the passage from senescence to senectitude in individual 
lives. But it is ungrateful to ask for more when a feast has been spread 
before one. 

Two difficulties the reviewer feels in this study, as in all past ones of Professor 
Hall which he has read—(1) It is extremely hard to get a clear picture of the 


(*) SENESCENCE, THE Last Har or Lire: by G. Stanley Hall. D. Appleton and 
Company, 1922. (Price 21s. net.). 
(*) p. vii., Introduction. 
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stages which are described and this after very careful reading, and his 
disciples repeat this vagueness. (2) Hall’s own views are often so interwoven 
with his references that it is very difficult to disentangle them and re-weave 
them into an individual whole. 


No doubt Professor Hall would answer that a clear picture of these stages 
cannot be scientifically given, or that the time is not yet ripe for doing so, 
if it is possible, but even then there is a needless indefiniteness. 


For instance, in the first paragraph of his Introduction to the present work 
he states that Childhood is the first node of man’s existence, and he appears 
to include in Childhood the whole of the period from parental conception 
up to adolescence, but only a few lines further on he gives the term Infancy 
by the side of Childhood as if he recognised a period preceding the childlike 
one. Infancy at one time was used to cover the whole immature outlook 
of life, but that was before pre-natal, post-natal and other phases of develop- 
ment had been studied. It would not be difficult to obtain from Hall and 
his disciples a great many passages which seem in this way to conflict in 
meaning with each other. 

AGAIN a special feature of the work before us is its recognition and restriction 
of the word senescence to preclimacteric conditions and of senectitude to 
changes which come after the climacteric period has been reached. But his 
book is called Senescence only and not Senescence and Senectitude, and he 
does not tell us why he separates these apparently similar age changes into 
two groups and takes it surely far too much for granted that all authorities 
would be agreed in accepting climacteric changes for men as well as women. 
The climacteric period is a very obvious one in women, but if it exists in 
men it is much more insidious. Again while being almost ruthless in his 
insistence on the downward tendency of life after its mid-point is passed, 
he claims that “the chief thesis” () of the work is that age has a function 
in the world “ that we have not yet risen to and which is of the utmost 
importance,” and yet no chapter is devoted to what this function is, one 
only gleans it is some kind of retrospective quality from various passages 
in the later pages of the volume. This criticism is offered in no disparaging 
tone, for the reviewer feels grateful to Professor Hall for the really fine 
material that he gives us, but this absence of sharpness of vision as well as 
the subdual of his own views takes away much from the work which it by 
nature is entitled to. ‘Those who have been constant readers of Professor 
Hall’s books, and the reviewer is amongst these, would have wished for a 
clear summary of his views and valued them, even if in some parts they felt 
compelled to differ from him. 


‘THE great value of the material that is placed before the world, after its 
reference significance, appears to be in its fearless claim that the second half 
of life is a real and undisguisable decline into oblivion from which there 1s 
no escape, and the very honest effort to cast aside all attempts to gloss over 
with vague pantheistic expressions the sombreness of this reality, though 
the Professor does offer certain minor palliations for the lean years which 
so soon fall on us all as we pass the first flush of youth. ‘This is an honestly 
challenging outlook ; for which all students of the question, whether they 
agree with him or not will be sincerely grateful. 


Proressor HALL gives us the following positions for consideration :— 


(1) Senescent changes begin certainly not later than the second half of life 
and they are really senescent. 








(*) p. ix. 
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(2) That for this reason there is a milder age period usually beginning 
between the thirtieth and the fortieth years and a more intense senectudinal 
one that follows later. 
(3) There is a biological fear of death necessary for the continuance of 
sentient life, and this fear does not lessen as we healthfully decline in years. 
Heathful old age does not want to cast aside its self-consciousness. 
(4) As we age in body and mind ailments and decrepitude deepen on us, and 
though something may be done to mitigate, nothing can be done to arrest 
this advancing decay. 
(5) He recognises no desirable form of old age. 
(6) Mortality of Mind and Body is the end of all personal life, immortality 
is as a dream without scientific foundations. 
THE reviewer is grateful for the plain recognition of an outlook, and though 
he does not wholly agree with it, he looks upon it with a respect he can 
never give to those writers who suggest that death is a pleasant sleep to the 
normal mind and that extinction is really a natural desire, when the whole 
history of the human race in its search to prolong life and the unwillingness 
to die in even cancerous patients are among the patent facts of life. It is 
this honest, courageous claim of a great scholar in his subject which is so 
challenging. Is it unanswerable? and if so is not the old fashioned Bhuddism 
more scientific than the most scientific interpretation of Christianity? Great 
issues are involved in this claim. 
Let the reviewer illustrate these six points ere he closes his review. 
(1) Senescent changes begin not later than the second half of life. The 
second part of the title chosen is “‘ The Last Half of Life,” and last is used 
in the sense that there is no more of it. 
The decay of the second teeth, even if they begin as early as the teens, is 
a senescent change in some cases, the whitening of hair, these and other 
early changes are the beginning of the end, “ The Youth of Old Age,” as 
he heads one chapter. 
(2) These early senescent changes pass into a deeper senectitude, marked by 
a climacteric period for our various powers which steadily fail one by one. 
When a function fails completely and not merely declines then senectitude 
is reached for that function. 
(3) The fear of death is described in about a dozen passages. I will give 
only one or two of these. 
“The soul abhors oblivion somewhat as it does extinction.” (*) 
“ But death, ghastly, inevitable death, is our goal.” (*) 
“ As to death, normal old age loves it no better than do the young.” (*) 
(4) Advancing decrepitude of mind and body. “ Growing old hygienically 
is like walking over a bridge that becomes ever narrower and 
finally to a thread.” (*) x 
(5) No desirable form of old age. In some respects this is the most original 
aspect of the work, because it so colours and tones the whole treatment. 
He begins “youth is an exhilarating, age a depressing phase,” (°) and he 
begins his chapter on “‘ some conclusions ” “ ‘To learn that we are really 
old is a long, complex and painful experience,” (*) and not once, if the 
reviewer remembers rightly, is this departed from, Age is a depressing theme. 
(6) Mortality of Mind and Body is the end of all. “ As to the venerable 
belief in personal immortality, it was of course selfishness transcendentalised 

. . . (7) “ My own conclusion that death is the end of body and soul 


() p. 478, ® p. 456, @ p. 436, © p. 437, © P. viii, (9 p. 366, () p. 486. 
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alike . . . . brings me, I frankly confess, a new joy in the love of life which 
is greatly intensified by a contrast with the blankness beyond.” (+) 


It may be said with some truth that no one of these conclusions is a new 
one, if a certain past recognition of its significances is taken as being sufficient 
to prove earlier statements than those here made, what is new is the complete- 
ness of the acceptance of each of these six features and the linking of them together 
in one whole. In this outlook, in some ways, is seen a more startling presenta- 
tion than Hall’s earlier work on Adolescence. 


HALL seems to ask the question what can we make of personal and social 
human life if this outlook is a true one? And he claims life may be liveable, 
even though in its later stages depressing, without these greater, but as he 
would urge, delusive, hopes. 


THE great issues that he raises are :— 


(1) Is he right in maintaining this downward Senescence of Mind as well 
as body? 
(2) Is he right in claiming that if this increasing life failure exists, it yet 
can be made tolerable ? 
(3) Can life be really lived as a full spiritual daylight experience if we think 
it at its best only tolerable, and face always, unless in cowardice we turn our 
backs upon our knowledge, the inevitable coming gloom of the night of 
extinction ? 
8 THE reviewer welcomes this book because it bravely challenges the great 
issue, but he also believes that there is another side, not less scientific, which 
believes that we are more than the “ stuff of which dreams are made of.” 
But this book demonstrates this, that if the Christian religion is to hold its 
place in the modern world to-day, it must seek that aspect of science which 
can scientifically reply to the six challenging conclusions of Professor Hall. 
It is hoped the book will be widely read and pondered over. 

J. Lionet TAyYLer. 





ConpbucT, PERSONAL AND SOCIAL, 


Ir is usually held that all mental states may be analysed into the three elements 
id of cognition, emotion, conation, related in this sequence. Thus the ENcYCLO- 
PDIA BRITANNICA, art. on Psychology, says : “‘ Broadly speaking, in any state 
of mind that we can directly observe what we find is (1) that we are aware of 
a change in our sensations, thoughts or circumstances, (2) that we are pleased 
or pained with the change, and (3) that we act accordingly.” What I find 
here is rather that (3) we purpose to respond, to accommodate our position 
to the situation, (4) we handle the situation accordingly. For instance, (1) I 
find myself unable to say what I was doing this time last week ; (2) this 
inability disturbs my composure ; (3) I purpose to end this disturbance ; (4) 
by partly reminiscent, partly inferential thought I settle the point satisfactorily 
and so am composed again. Further, the above four phases, which may be 
af described respectively as phases of impression, feeling, purpose, expression, 
h or, better perhaps, self-expression, are inter-related in two ways. First, 

the two earlier phases constitute the passive or receptive stage, the 

stage of experience or stimulus, while the two later phases constitute the active 
4 stage, the stage of adjustment or reaction. Secondly, the two extreme phases 
g may be distinguished as phases of cognition from the two intermediate 
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phases as phases of interest.(') Mental states may be classified as those 
respectively of sensation, perception, conception. In the case of the first ; 
and third kinds the type is pure ; in the case of the second it is mixed, a 
perception being perhaps essentially a sensation with appropriate conception. 

It seems to me, too, that self-determination should be distinguished from 

mere purpose as well as from feeling ; this would give further pure and mixed iB 
types for cases where self-determination was wholly or partly exercised. iB 
Excluding mixed types, we may represent the above schematically as follows:— 


self-determined decision. Also every fully accomplished expression results 
in a new impression, whence any act tends to result in an endlessly drawn- 
out series. It should be noted, too, that activity may consist rather 
in an inward effort to solve the problem of adjustment than in an outward 
realisation of the solution. In simple, nearly automatic movements the 
distinction between inward solution and outward realisation does not seem to 
hold good ; in other cases outward accomplishment may involve further ; 


SENSATIONAL PROCESS. | 
Impression (sensory) Cognition (recept.) ‘} 
Experience - 
Sense-feeling ) Interest (1. recept.) H 
u 
if Sense-intention } (2. act.) if 
Adjustment oe 
| Expression (motor) Cognition (act.) _ 
1 = 
CONCEPTIONAL PROCESS. : 
{ Impression Cognition (recept.) | 
Experience fF 
Feeling Interest (1. recept.) t f 
nf 
: Py: Se 
{ Intention } (2. act.) i er 
Adjustment k i 
| Expression (self-expression) Cognition (act.) '- 
fe 
} 
Se_r-DeTERMINED PROCESS. ¢ 
Impression, comprising elements Ae 
Experience that urge to opposed lines of Cognition (recept.) ek 
conduct 3 
Feeling, similarly divided Interest (recept.) - 
Conflict of Motives, leading to a Decision. i 
Intention Interest (act.) 2S 
Adjustment ; 
Expression Cognition (act.) 7 
In the above each process is represented in its simple and perfect form ; - 
normal activity, especially as regards self-determined acts, may be much : 
more involved. It should further be noted that not all conflict leads up to a : 
{ 
4 


(*) Iv seems to me that pleasure and pain may be quite as characteristic of the third 
phase as of the second, a purpose that is making headway being directly pleasant, 
while a thwarted purpose is directly painful ; also that pure experiences attended 
by no adjusting activity (either because the situation is entirely satisfying or i 
because it appears to be entirely irremediable) should perhaps be posited as at ' 
least theoretical limiting conceptions. 
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activity, sensational, perceptual, conceptual. Lastly, feeling, purpose, 
interest must be taken in a very wide sense and possibly are not always 
present. 

Ir the above analysis is sound, neither the ordinary classification of psycho- 
logical factors as cognitive, emotive, conative, nor the ordinary view of their 
relation can be considered wholly satisfactory. The analysis indeed suggests 
that really, as distinct from apparently or descriptively, like impressions 
are always accompanied, whether occurring in the same or in different 
persons, by feelings of like quality and intensity. But no persons, where 
they are unlike, receive like impressions. It is necessary, too, to distinguish 
here at least four uses of the term “ feeling ”, signifying respectively first (as 
above), the second phase in an act; secondly, any state of mind where feelings 
are conspicuous ; thirdly, intuition ; fourthly, the dim recognition or mere 
suspicion, whether intuitive or reasoning, of some truth or fact—in the three 
last cases the cognitive element is accompanied with feeling in the first sense. 
We have besides to take into account the influence, perhaps habitually 
considerable, which is exercised upon the psychic factors by psycho-organic 
and organic conditions. Certainly with regard to such influence it might be 
argued that, for instance, an organic hindrance to the free energising of an 
emotion would tend also to affect the impression of which that emotion was 
the concomitant ; but the important point is whether the impression would 
be affected in equal degree. 

Tue fact that we seem able to recognise a motive of lesser urgency or attractive- 
ness as possessing higher quality or worth and to give it preference must be 
touched on, though leading into the sphere of metaphysics. And indepen- 
dently of any witness of consciousness, recognition of differing quality or 
worth, as distinct from differing agreeableness, direct or indirect, in things and 
therefore in motives seems to involve a power of acting upon such recognition, 
a power, that is, of self-determined choice in respect of motives so differing, 
while it is just this power of preferring the higher to the lower that explains 
and justifies the attribution of supreme and unique value to right willing. 
On the other hand, the view that there is no ultimately true difference of 
the above nature among motives, what we take to be such being only difference 
in either range or intensity, suggests the further position that there can be no 
such difference in fact, therefore that realism pure and simple is true, though 
this gives rise to a new difficulty, namely, how, if there is no such thing as 
intrinsic difference in quality or kind and hence no real idea of differing values, 
the belief that we have such ideas can exist and be a living and operative force, 
even in the minds, when not consciously philosophising, of professed realists.(*) 
In form the moral states of a society correspond to those of an individual. 
Further, at any period of civilisation that social formation best deserves the 
name of a society which is most fully capable of performing collective acts. 
The question whether a collective act contains anything over and above 
the sum or the combination of the individual acts composing it should ob- 
viously be argued on lines similar to those appropriate to the similar questions 
regarding social consciousness and social personality. I should say, further, 








(?) The subject-matter of psychology has been authoritatively but somewhat variously 
declared to be consciousness, experience, behaviour. ight it not be better to 
say human personality or human nature psychically regarded ? Apart from whatever 
truth there may be in “ the new psychology ” or in the not so new hypothesis 
of unconscious psychic activity, it is necessary to keep in mind the existence of 
the psychic whole, extending far beyond the stream or continuum of consciousness, 
constantly helping to determine the , direction and composition thereof, 
and in the influence thus exercised subject to laws which can only indirectly 
be connected with the continuum itself. 
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that these questions do not admit of a uniform answer for all societies and all 
Stages of culture alike. Thus in the case of the most complete form of society, 
represented in the modern world by the nation-state, the normal course of 
development would appear to be somewhat as follows. In the earliest stages 
the chief features are a strong communal spirit but a merely rudimentary 
organisation. Development of the latter feature and decline of the former 
accompany advance in size and culture and loss of mutual acquaintance. 
This phase, however, must presently give way, so far as progress is maintained, 
and perhaps is already giving way in some directions, to a second phase, 
characterised by development of a more intimate and less mechanical organisa- 
tion and of a fellow-feeling that is social rather than communal, and is able 
to subsume the better features of the individualism emerging during the 
intermediate period. Patriotism, I should say, is not primarily an extension 
of the communal spirit ; while a certain continuity therewith need not be 
denied, the object inspiring patriotism is primarily the community as a whole, 
regarded in its past, present and future and with a tendency to personification 
that may at times verge on the mystical or the mythological. Want of personal 
acquaintance with the immense majority of the members of such a community 


may ordinarily be an essential precondition 
P. J. HuGHEspon 


KARL Marx.(") 


Apart from the interest of their common subject matter, these three books 
are an interesting study in themselves. The first is a product of German 
scholarship, which in its thoroughness has no equal in this country, and is 
written by the already well-known author of the History or Brivisu 
SOCIALISM ; the second is by F. R. Salter, of Cambridge, and is obviously 
intended as a handbook for W.E.A. classes ; while the third is a pamphlet 
of some fifty pages, published by the Fabian Society. 

Given the names of these three writers, and given a common subject to 
be handled by each as he thinks fit, what type of book would result in each 
case? A pretty problem and an interesting one in these days of psycho- 
logical theorising. 

NOTWITHSTANDING his wonderful understanding of the British Nation as 
shown in his History oF THE British SoctaListT MOvEMENT, Max Beer is 
essentially a German scholar of the type whose erudition puts our learning 
to shame. Further he is a devoted disciple of Marx, and his book is written 
with the patient desire to make clear to the multitude the hidden meaning 
of the Master’s mind, and what criticism there is, is offered with a gently 
apologetic air. It is written by a man steeped in Marxism as in a religion 
and by a man who has studied intensively the meaning and the development 
of that religion. One feels the reverence with which he approaches his 
subject and one realises the work which has been gone through in order 
to make it as perfect as possible. 

To the Briton, Karl Marx has always been a bit of an enigma. His heavy 
and abstract method of stating his theories made them far from palatable 
to the rank and file of the Labour Movement in England. In Germany, 
however, this merely added to the attractiveness of his doctrines, for Marx 
was essentially a German and a Prussian at that. It is true he came of pure 
Jewish stock ‘and that his family only embraced Christianity several years 
(@) Tue Lire anp Teacninc oF Kart Marx: by M. Beer. The National 


Labour Press. . é 
Kart Marx AND Mopern Sociaism : by F. R. Salter. Macmillan and Co. 


Kari Marx (An Essay): by H. J. Laski. The Fabian Society. 
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after his birth, but no one could have been less of a Jew than Marx, as he 
showed again and again throughout his life, while his attitude during the 
Franco-Prussian War, for instance, showed how purely German his 
sympathies were. Although he lived over thirty years in England, he 
remained a foreigner in a strange land, surrounded by a small group of 
political exiles and deriving his knowledge of his adopted country from the 
Blue Books of the British Museum rather than by actual observation and 
experience. 

THE natural result was that until the outbreak of war, Marx had a greater 
following in Germany than in any other country, and it is a curiously over- 
looked fact that both the Republics in Germany and Austria are supposed 
to be founded on Marxian lines. No doubt the more sensational example 
of Russia has thrown these other (also orthodox) Marxian experiments into 
the shade. This popularity of the Marxian doctrines among the German 
speaking peoples led naturally to an exhaustive study of his writings, and 
the heavy involved style, which has prevented his works ever becoming 
popular in England, merely whetted the appetite of his German disciples. 
To the Englishman an introduction to the German literature dealing with 
Karl Marx is a source of genuine amazement. The bibliography alone 
forms quite a presentable book and the study of socialism has reached the 
stage of an advanced science, to a far greater extent than is known in this 
country. Courses of lectures dealing with the different phases of socialism 
and their detailed history are given at the different Universities on a scale 
unknown in this country. Thus Beer, before ever touching the subject of 
Marx at all, devotes thirty-two pages to an examination and explanation of 
the Hegelian philosophy without which, as he rightly claims, the real under- 
standing of “ Capital,” &c., is quite impossible. This attitude is present 
all through the German writers on Marx. Plenge, for instance, has a weighty 
tome on “ Marx and Hegel” alone. One has only to compare the Lire 
or Marx by J. Spargo and the later work by F. Mehring to realise the 
difference between the English and German points of view, and although 
Spargo is undoubtedly easier to read it is certainly very inferior in accuracy 
and scholarship, and deserves many of the scathing remarks passed on it 
by Mehring, Sombart and others. 

HAvING considered Beer’s book and investigated its ‘‘ background ” as the 
Americans say, let us turn to F. R. Salter’s work on the same subject. The 
difference in treatment strikes us at once. Salter is writing from a purely 
objective standard and he has adopted a psychological point of view—very 
pleasing to modern minds but quite foreign to Marx’s own process of thought. 
Where Beer is concerned in giving us a picture of Karl Marx as he really 
was, and only dwells in a minor degree on the later development of the 
Socialist Movement, Salter is in the main interested in the actual develop- 
ment of Marxism and only gives a very condensed account of Marx’s own 
personal history. Once more the English habit of neglecting first principles, 
as a German would say. Here is no longer the disciple dwelling thought- 
fully on the different problems confronting the Master, but an eager critic, 
anxious to state his assumption, that he may the quicker pull it to pieces. 

In the actual material of the book, Salter is obviously using second-hand 
sources as compared with the first-hand knowledge which Beer s. 
But although there is little actual new material in Salter’s work, the book 
is excellently written and provocative of thought. It fills a decided gap 
in English Marxian literature which so far has consisted mainly of ill-informed 
pamphlets, written by one extreme or the other. In contrast to these, 
Salter’s criticisms are those of the intellect rather than of the passions, for 
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as Graham Wallas would say, he has learned to think with his mind rather 
than with his feelings. His point of view is fresh because he introduces 
more psychology into the treatment of the question than we are accustomed 
to, and above all his style is both clear and interesting—qualities which few 
writers on Socialism possess. 
Mr. Laski’s pamphlet comes last on our list and calls forth little in the 
way of criticism. In less than fifty pages he has succeeded in giving a 
sketch of Marx’s life, with a lucid account of the various points in the Marxian 
Confession of Faith. The book or rather pamphlet has much in common 
with the first two books mentioned, and indeed Mr. Laski would seem to 
have but a distant acquaintance with the many other German writers on 
the subject. However, his forty-six pages are a model of writing—every 
necessary fact is there, and there is not a single redundant word. When we 
think of the three massive volumes of CAPITAL, to say nothing of Marx’s 
other works, and then look at this slim brochure we marvel indeed. 
MANY as are the books which have been written on Marxism, it is extra- 
ordinary how few have really sought to account for the system of thought 
hich that designation covers. Even Mehring and Beer have been content 
credit Marx with much more originality than is really his due, while 
those who suspect him of plagiarism confine their attacks to his theory of 
value borrowed from the Early English Socialists. Few remember that the 
Communist Manifesto was drawn up before Marx came to England to live, 
ind before that event his knowledge of English Socialism had been derived 
from Engels and from a six weeks’ visit to England in company with the 
latter. Surely it is more natural to look to the history of French Socialisn 
to find the source of the doctrines which were embodied in the Communist 
Manifesto. Marx himself tells us that while editing the RHEINISCHE ZEITUNG 
in 1842 he was driven to study the Communism of the French writers as 
an antidote to the vague post-Hegelian theorising of the German School. 
Except in his use or misuse of the Hegelian Dialectic, Marx shows no affinity 
with the German Socialistic writers of the time ; but his whole outlook on 
life, his wonderful mastery of facts, and his marvellous handling of them as 
shown in the Manifesto are clearly the result of French influence—the very 
iorm and some of the substance of the Manifesto is copied from Considerant, 
the disciple of Fourier. From Saint Simon comes the Materialistic Con- 
ception of History, the theory of Class War, and the absolute raith in the 
future of Economic Determinism, although it is true that Saint Simon 
and Marx did not view life from quite the same angle. Fourier inspired 
him with a dislike of co-operative societies, which remained with him through 


out life, while Louis Blanc and his “ right to work ” have left behind traces 


on Marx’s mental development, whilst Proudhon, with his denunciations of 
private property and his declaration that all value is the result of labour 
(possibly inspired by English writers), had much to do with the development 
of the Marxian philosophy whether it be acknowledged or not. 

THE very atmosphere of Paris must have profoundly influenced the young 
revolutionary. The history of active Communism since the time of the 
Great Revolution, the failure of Babeuf, and then of all further attempts 
to establish Babouvisme, notwithstanding the efforts of Buonanotti and 
Blanqui, must have impressed him with the futility of secret violence ; while 
on the other hand the impossibility of Utopian Communism as preached 
by Weitling, Cabet and R. Owen showed plainly enough that this way did 
not lead to the Salvation of Society. The importance of the French Socialist 
School has been much neglected by all writers on Marx because of his 
bitter attacks on its various members, but probably it was because he owed 
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them much in the beginning that he turned and rent them the more violently 
when he developed a system of his own. 

FINALLY there is one other point in the history of Marx which is open to 
further research. Dr. Gustav Mayer, in his admirable work Friepricx 
ENGELS, throws new light on many points. It has always been assumed that 
in this close partnership Engels provided the money, while Marx supplied 
the brains. Dr. Mayer, however, shows how much more Engels counted 
for than that. He it was who probably supplied the first draft of the 
Communist Manifesto, who wrote for the Chartist papers and who often 
wrote Marx’s articles for the New York TRIBUNE when Marx himself was 
occupied in solving other problems. In fact, how much of what we call 
Marx was really Engels, and what each would have accomplished without 
the other, is an interesting question which history cannot solve. Thus there 
are still many fascinating problems for the student of Marxism to solve, 
and the three books mentioned in this review will undoubtedly help him 


on his way. 
A. M. Maciver. 
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OUTLOOK TOWER, EDINBURGH. 


A successful conference on Regional Survey took place at the Outlook 
Tower during the week April 17th to 22nd. This is the third such conference 
that has been held here since the end of the war ; it was well attended, and 
the weather was bright throughout, although growth in the country had been 
very backward. 

Tue main idea of the Outlook Tower Committee was to present Edinburgh 
from several prominent aspects, and to co-ordinate these aspects on Regional 
Survey lines. There were lectures on both the rural and the urban portions 
of “‘ Greater ”” Edinburgh, as well as conducted excursions (Dr. W. G. Smith, 
Mr. F. C. Mears, etc.) to the same localities. ‘The country area chosen for 
demonstration purposes this year was the Gilmerton Ridge, a typical portion 
of the agricultural basin of the Esk, and indeed of the “ Rural ” Edinburgh 
region in general ; this is a section above the Eskmouth area, which was sur- 
veyed last year. Another excursion was to the Midlothian coalfield ; a party 
of forty descended the Moat Pit in the “‘ Edge ” Coalt, near Roslin, and were 
conducted through the workings ; on the previous evening they had listened 
to an introductory lantern-lecture by Mr. Murray Macgregor, B.Sc., of 
H.M. Geological survey, on “The Mineral Resources of the Edinburgh 
Region ” ; an interesting discussion also took place on “ The Life of the 
Lothian Miner.” 

‘THROUGH the kindness of Mr. Arthur Law, a visit was paid to his paper-mill at 
Balerno, following which a useful debate took place on the significance of 
paper in the life of Edinburgh generally (a great printing, publishing, legal 
and administrative centre). 

Tuis study of the agricultural, mining, and paper-making industries gave some 
idea of the occupational factor in the competition of the Edinburgh population. 
Another valuable approach—that from the point of view of nationality—was 
illustrated at the conference by three papers, viz. on “‘ The Highlander in 
Edinburgh,” “The Borderer in Edinburgh ” and “ The Irishman in Edin- 
burgh,” contributed by Mr. David Mac Ritchie, F.R.A.I., Rev. Wm. C. 
Fraser, and Rev. Joseph C. Long, respectively. 

AN excellent popular mode of demonstrating the unity of a city’s life in time 
is by Masque or Pageant. Two “ episodes ” from a “‘ Masque of the Edin- 
burgh People ” which is in preparation for the autumn were performed in 
the Castlehill School, viz. a Queen Mary group (including John Knox, 
Pierre Ronsard, and others), and a late 18th century group, showing the old 
Bow-head, with typical townsfolk (salt wives, town-crier, etc.), and intro- 
ducing such historical characters as Robert Burns, the Duchess of Gordon, 
and even the young Walter Scott. 

REGIONAL Survey naturally lays stress upon the comparative method ; in 
this connection the exhibits from Aberdeen and from Barry (Wales), kindly 
lent by Regionalist groups from these places, were of outstanding value. 


THROUGHOUT the Conference there was on view an exhibition of “* Imagina- 
tive Drawings by Edinburgh Children,” organised by the Civic Art group 
of the Outlook ‘Tower (Miss M. S. Macmillan, convener) to which a number 
of representative schools contributed. This gave useful indications (a la 
Ceizek of Vienna) of the fund of artistic ability which lies latent in the modern 
school-child. Dr. Charles Forbes of Aberdeen described a survey now being 
made in that city of the games that children play, and pleaded for an exten- 
tion of this survey as a further means of discovering the child’s mental 


potentialities. 
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Tue Regional Survey method with its basis in the here-and-now, and its 
principle of constant co-ordination of specialist outlooks, claims to draw forth 
these (hitherto so much repressed) powers of the child more fully than other 
methods. The actual application of Regionalism to the school curriculum 
was ably handled by Miss Mabel Barker, B.Sc., (King’s Langley, Herts) and 
by Mr. Norman M. Johnson, B.Sc., (Kinglassie, Fife). 

AN afternoon visit to the Outlook Tower Gardens, in the poorest quarter 
of Old Edinburgh, exemplified ways of immediately applying the “ Back to 
the Land ” principle even in the heart of our modern cities. Further, a visit 
was paid at Balerno to the old mill which Miss Ida Ritchie and her former 
girl-pupils of the Tynecastle School have transformed into a co-operative 
week-end and holiday residential club ; the feeling was expressed that every 
school in the crowded parts of Edinburgh might well set about developing 
a similar country annexe. 


THE conference concluded with a discussion on the “ Future Activities ot 
Regional Associations,” and a provisional committee was formed for securing 
more definite co-ordination among the Regional groups in the Scottish area. 


Since the conference a fresh series of afternoon excursions has been organised 
from the Outlook Tower. Two were historical, viz., to ‘“‘ Pre-Roman ” and 
to “ Roman” Edinburgh respectively. The first took us to the “ Picts 
House ” at Crichton, a souterrain or fird-hoose of primitive type ; the second 
to the Antonine Wall, between Forth and Clyde, the most elaborate Roman 
relic in our neighbourhood. A further outing was made to the same Gi!- 
merton Ridge area, which the conference had visited ; here Dr. W. G. Smith 
and Capt. W. C. Ritchie pointed out to new enquirers the principles, methods, 
and some of the results of the survey of Rural Edinburgh which they are 
carrying out. 

Regionalism in its entirety not only involves the understanding of a power so 
to say, “ decomposing ” it into its rural elements, it involves also a policy 
or gospel of “‘ Back to the Land.” Back to the land, then in practice as well 
as in theory! Two excursions illustrated tentative beginnings in this direc- 
tion ; one was again to Miss Ida Ritchie’s “los von Dalry ” (of “ los von 
Berlin” !) establishment near Balerno, which has been already spoken of. 
Another took us across the Forth Bridge to the Country House Club at 
North Queensferry ; here in one of the most beautiful and sociologically 
interesting corners of Fife, Mr. Sterling Craig has converted a large two 
storey hut (used as officer’s quarters during the war) into an institution 
where the city toiler—and particularly the brain worker—may enjoy not only 
a restful week-end holiday, but also the advantages of what bids fair to become 
in some sort a Regional Akademe ; here in fact, in social observation and 
unfettered disputation, may be seen the essential beginnings of the University 
movement actually en train. 

From the Club our excursionists proceeded to the adjacent Naval Base at 
Rosyth, where a striking demonstration was given both of the almost incred- 
ible ingenuity and the incredible wastefulness of war. 

For its autumn session the Outlook ‘Tower is organising a series of lectures 
on Comparative City Study. A classical (actually neo-Humanist) group 
has been lately formed, which once more turns to the classical writers in 
order to glean inspiration towards the re-humanizing of life ; a beginning has 
been apprporiately made with a study of Vergil’s “‘ Back to the Land” 
masterpiece, the Georgics. 
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REVIEWS or BOOKS. 





THE EUGENIC PROSPECT : by C. W. Saleeby, M.D., etc. T’. Fisher a 
Unwin, Ltd., 1921. ‘ 
NATIONAL WELFARE AND NATIONAL DECAY: by Williar 
MacDougall, F.R.S. Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1921. (6s. net.) 
ld-wide, 


THESE books are part of a Eugenic Movement that has become wor! 

and which the Sociological Society itself in 1904 did much to set going 
The Whethams and Bateson at Cambridge: men like | throp, Stoddart, 
Popenoe and Johnson for American race problems; Binet and Semon in i 
France and Cyril Burt and Terman in England and America for tests of 

| mental capacity, these masters have successfully aroused public opinion to 

the necessity of realising that the economic factor is not the only one which 

















demands consideration in the very wide field of sociological research, and 
that the time is overdue—and long overdue—for wider, more comprehensive i 
statements of al] the active influences which take part in the formation of j 
human society. Dr. Saleeby and Professor MacDougall have each exercised 
important, though different, parts in the popularisation of what the former 
} most inaptly calls the eugenic prospect. ; 
Dr. SALEEBY in suggesting in this, as in other volumes which he has written, , 
almost endless topics for discussion, renders useful service. He is a born 
controversialist, and drags his scientific coat-tails in front of one so per- r 
sistently and from such painstaking angles of thought, that one feels compelled 7 
to be interested, and to pick up one’s spiritual cudgel and join in the dis irb- 
ance of a rather turgid peace. As one looks at the chapter headings of this 
author’s works one is tantalised and attracted. “‘ The Vote and the Race,” 
“The Longest Price of War,” ‘“‘ The Coal-Smoke Curse,” “‘ Our Shameful 
Teeth,” “ City Streets and Green Lanes,” “ What is a Kitchen Dr. 
Saleeby is almost equal to the economist in making his eugenic garment 
cover such a multitude of topics, and if his enthusiasm is at times provocative 
and controversial, it is, perhaps, well to have some brother biologist claiming 
that all the ills (or nearly all) that society as well as flesh is heir to are caused a3 
by anti-eugenic treatment. If this does not prick the economic bubble of h 
pretensions, it at least challenges it and pushes the door of research wider at 
open to let in more than one claimant. One cannot agree ith all Dr. as 
Saleeby says, perhaps he does not want us to, but he raises issues and raises a. 
them interestingly. Perhaps the reviewer, as a fellow medical practitioner a: 
and hygienist, may be forgiven for liking best the question raised on the 1. 
feelings of well and ill-being, very appropriately discussed in a chapter on : 
the “ After-War Moral.” ‘This is a book which is suitable to quicken the F 
general interest in the subject. ia 
ProressoR \iacDouGALL’s work is less diversified in topics more con- las 
centrated in purpose. Put roughly, his ideal is for tk e trial of a eugenic i 
colony at once, or as soon as possible. His “ Introduction ’’ to the volume, 
in which he introduces the reader to his “ Island of Eugenia,” is the keynote 
of the whole book. It is true he says in his “ Foreword ” that his object has 
been “a presentation of the case for eugenics from a more psychological 
background,” but if the author will pardon a reviewer contradicting him on 
such a personal matter, it is evident that what animates and guides the book 
is, the spirit and aim seek practical realisation. From the “ Introduction, 
which is a dream of a eugenic colony, to his last but one appendix, which a 
includes a photograph of his own very healthy looking five children, his aim ‘ 
is practical. It is not accident that the feasibility of the “ Island of Eugenia 
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proposal is discussed between two friends, one of whom is a scientific eugenist 
and the other “ The Practical Man,” who even in these post-war days has 
money, and plenty of it, at his disposal. Professor MacDougall takes up 
the position that the reviewer would himself accept, and that most biologists 
are now taking very seriously, “ that the mechanism of civilisation which 
men have built up” is getting too big and complicated for their present 
hereditary capacities and that consequently what is now urgently needed is 
“an improvement of human qualities.” To this is added a supplementary 
claim that all civilisations decay because they die off at the top; because 
as they become increasingly complex, they cease to produce in sufficient 
numbers men and women of the moral and intellectual calibre needed for 
their support, and that what it is now desirable to encourage is “ fruitful 
mating of persons ef superior strains.” He seems also to favour the eugenic 
aim by a general encouragement of that half of a nation’s population which 
is above the mean in its social environment. These are four propositions 
each of which requires a defence of its own to establish, and the reviewer is 
least convinced in regard to the explanation of the decay of past civilisation, 
but when stated, in more general terms, as the author does later, “ that the 
great condition of the decline of any civilisation is the inadequacy of the 
qualities of the people who are bearers of it,” there would seem to be a 
strong case for such a belief. 


Proressor MacDoucaLt urges rather emphatically the value of psychological 
tests, but in Appendices I. and III. he appeals to another method; he 
takes a native of Northern Rhodesia who has an enormous face, flattened 
features and small head, and says rightly it would be a bold man who could 
claim such a one to be “ a mute inglorious Milton,” and contrasts this native 
with Lincoln. In this contrast, as in his photograph of his children, he seems 
inclined to follow the medical method of studying mental and bodily 
characteristics together as mutual interpreters of each other, following the 
same sure if difficult path which has led to the identification of mongoloid and 
microcephalic idiocies. The reviewer thinks this latter method necessary 
to check the inadequacies of examinations and mental tests as eugenic guides. 
THE two books are a welcome sign of the times, but perhaps what one misses 
in both volumes are the finer touches of the humaner side of sociological 
study ; the complex causes which evolve society seem a little overlooked 
now and it is taken a little too much for granted that social success is always 
evidence of quality of citizenship, it is also assumed a little too readily that 
what is more capable is necessarily better. The two authors are, however, 
to be congratulated, though for different reasons, in showing that the eugenic 
outlook is gaining in interest, and to be thanked for helping this outlook to 
gain adequate recognition. 





J. Lioner TAYLER. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

ALLIED SHIPPING CONTROL: by J. A. Salter. 

WAR GOVERNMENT IN THE DOMINIONS : by A. B. Keith. 

PRICES AND WAGES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1914-1920: 
by A. L. Bowley. (Oxford University Press.) 


‘Tue Carnegie Endowment for International Peace are to be congratulated 
on their enterprise in undertaking this voluminous economic and social 
history of the war. Under the general editorship of Professor Shotwell, 
experts in six or seven countries are writing monographs on their special 
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subjects. Sir Arthur Salter writes with first-hand knowledge and with the 
aid of official and hitherto secret documents. Professor Keith and Professor 
Bowley give the results of careful research over a vast range of published 
material. Each has produced a volume which is likely to prove a standard 
work of reference for future generations. 
“ ALLIED SHIPPING CONTROL” is more than this. As the General Editor 
expresses it, this book is half way between a blue-book and a book of memoirs. 
It combines the excellence of both. It is by far the most dramatic account 
yet published of the course of events which determined the issue of the 
war in the economic sphere. The blockade, the submarine campaign, the 
requisitioning of tonnage, the convoy system, the control of imports and the ; 
machinery of Allied co-operation are described with rare lucidity, and the 
author’s own experience enables him to provide a running commentary 
which reveals from month to month and almost from day to day the anxieties, 
controversies and expedients of the time. In the chapter on the “ Struggle 
at Sea,” the most exciting in the book, we learn that Allied defeat was 
narrowly averted by the adoption in April, 1917, of the convoy system. This 
plan had been urged for some months by some of the ablest experts (including, 
we believe, the author himself), but it had not been adopted. Other experts 
opposed it for what, after the event, appear totally insufficient reasons 
The system of “ protected approach areas,” to which the Admiralty pinned 
its faith, “ was ineffective from the beginning and in time proved a positive 
death-trap.” (p.120). “‘ The certainty of Allied disaster under the existing 
} conditions was so obvious that those who had advocated the institution of 
} convoys were at last given their chance.” (p. 122). In April, 1917, ships 
| were being lost at the rate of one in four voyages; from July 2nd to 
October roth, 1917, “ out of 149 wheat and sugar ships sailing in convoy 
| only two were sunk, and even these were both vessels which had failed 
to keep in the convoy.” 
History will seek to probe further the facts of this dramatic controversy 
The anonymity and discretion imposed on the author by his official position 
whets the appetite for more. What personal drama lies behind the crisis ° 
Who was the naval officer “to whose energy, initiative and ability the 
adoption of the convoy was chiefly due”’? How did he get his way ? Was 
it abstract logic or personal force? What chance meeting, what happy 
phrase, what argumentum ad hominem or spice of flattery won the assent of 
his chief antagonist? The hundreds of millions in Allied and enemy 
countries, whose fate depended on the debates of these Olympian experts, 
will never know the full story. “ As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods 
Sir ARTHUR SALTER has rare gifts as an administrator, and has naturally 
much that is valuable and original to say on the art of public administration. 











The association of business men with civil servants in Government Depart- Re 
ments, the proper use and function of Committees, and the lessons to be eg 
learned with regard to the future of international administration are treated ‘4 

On the general issue of private g 


enterprise versus public control he suspends judgment and avoids 


with profound insight and acumen. 
/ . 
| illusions as to the shortcomings 


generalisation. He is under no tcomin : 
of public administration. ‘ The official who retains enterprise and initiative t 
does so only by consistently resisting the natural effect of the attitude ' 
of those who charge him with the lack of it.” But during the war © 
at any rate there was no lack of enterprise and initiative in the public service. ? 
The tragedy is that the business men and administrators who performed the 
remarkable feats of organisation described in this book, should be so com- 
pletely paralysed and helpless in dealing with the economic problems of peace. 
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“Wark GOVERNMENT IN THE Dominions,” by Professor Keith, the foremost 
living authority on the constitutional law and practice of the British Empire, 
is a useful addition to the series. It is written in an easy and attractive style, 
and though political and constitutional questions bulk more largely than the 
economic and social aspects of the war period, the special problems of each 
Dominion are treated with sympathetic insight and thoroughness. The 
value of the book as a permanent work of reference is much enhanced by 
twenty pages devoted to a bibliography and index. 

ProrEssoR Bow ey analyses with his customary lucidity the unprecedented 
fluctuations in wages and prices during the six years following the outbreak 
of war. He writes as a statistician rather than a sociologist, and is not 
primarily concerned with the social and political aspects of his subject. 
The general conclusion appears to be that for the bulk of the wage-earning 
masses in this country the standard of living actually improved during 
the war. Considering that between a half and two-thirds of the productive 
capacity of the country was withdrawn for combatant or other war service 
(as estimated by Sir Arthur Salter), this is an amazing fact, and indeed “ so 
striking as to constitute at least a challenge to the normal economic system ”’ 
(ALLIED SHIPPING CONTROL, p. 19). Professor Bowley’s volume does not 
explain how the results he describes were accomplished, but it supplics 
in a convenient and well-arranged manner much of the essential data 
for the economic and social historian of future generations. How 
different the history of a hundred years ago would have been if there 
had been a Professor Bowley to bequeath to posterity the actual facts about 
prices and wages during and after the Napoleonic wars! ‘Thanks to these 
volumes (which are written on paper designed to last for hundreds of years), 
future ages will have no such excuse for ignorance of the economic and social 
results of the Great War. 

E. M. H. L. 


A HISTORY OF MEDLZVAL POLITICAL THEORY IN THE WES! : 
by R. W. and A. J. Carlyle. Vol. IV. Blackwood & Sons. (308. net.) 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOVEREIGNTY: by Harold J. Laski. 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. (15s. net.) 


THE first volume of this great history of medieval political thought was 
published seventeen years ago; the work was planned on a truly spacious 
scale, for when completed, it will cover the sixteen centuries which divided 
Cicero from the Reformation. So vast a design has necessitated what may 
be called an episodic method of execution; the main stream of political 
thinking was fed by a number of tributaries very diverse in origin, and a 
purely chronological treatment would have resulted in a dictionary of 
authors, not a history. The present volume, for example, is devoted to the 
conflicts between the Empire and the Papacy from the 1oth to the 12th 
centuries, and it may be said at once that it displays all the qualities which 
the authors have taught us to expect from them : immense learning, accurate 
scholarship, and a style which, if not brilliant, is still sober and lucid. ‘The 
narrative ends at 1177, and this inevitably leaves us with a certain feeling 
of disappointment, for the really tremendous epoch of the attempt to “ graft 
the sword upon the crook” had not then begun. For Dante and Aquinas, 
Innocent III. and Boniface VIII. ,we must wait, with what patience we can 
muster, till another volume appears. 

THE method of execution adopted was the only possible one, but it must be 
admitted that it has real disadvantages. A writer like Manegold of 
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Lautenbach, who contributed to more than one tendency of thought or 
subject of controversy, has to be discussed in relation to each, and we have 
as a result, no appreciation of his work complete in itself. We miss, also, 
those flashing glances into future developments of philosophy by which the 
late Dr. Figgis was wont to relate the dead past to the living present. But 
these are minor defects; they are outweighed a thousand times by our 
gratitude to the authors for the massive scholarship they have expended upon 
a work which, once completed, will never need to be recommenced. 


No more subtle and acute intelligence is at the service of political philosophy 
to-day than that of Mr. H. J. Laski. In his previous volumes he discussed 
the validity of the State’s claim to absolute sovereignty, and in this new 
collection of essays he returns to the same problem. 

IN recent years, writers representing various schools of thought have endea- 
voured “ to draw out Leviathan with a hook.” Few to-day would be prepared 
to state the claims of the ‘“‘ cold monster ” in such absolute terms as Hobbes 
or Rousseau. Nevertheless, both in the courts and in Parliament, the old 
demand for omnipotence is enforced so far as recalcitrant humanity will 
permit. Its lack of philosophical justification can be demonstrated with 
comparative ease. The claim that the State is sovereign is, in fact, a claim 
that Government is sovereign, since states can only act through governments, 
i.e., through instruments necessarily fallible and, at best, doubtfully repre- 
sentative. Yet this theory of the State is modern, a product of certain 
historical conditions, as Mr. Laski shows ; it has seldom been applied save 
in exceptional circumstances, it grows increasingly inapplicable as society 
grows in complexity. But the problem for to-day is how to give what Mr. 
Laski calls “‘ institutional expression ” to the new ideas of social federalism ; 
for this reason, his essays on ‘‘ The Problem of Administrative Areas” and 
* The Responsibility of the State’ are the most interesting and valuable in 


More strictly philosophical are those on “ The Political 


the new volume. 
’; this last is to be specially 


Works of James I.” and “ Popular Sovereignty ’ 
commended to those who imagine that all political problems can be solved by 


pronouncing that blessed word “‘ democracy.” 
SypDNEY HERBERT. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIETY: bv Moriis Ginsberg. Methuen, 
London, 1921 : (5s. net.) 

Tue study of Social Psychology labours at the moment under the same 
difficulties as beset the study of Sociology. ‘These are perhaps to be classified 
under two heads : (1) a long and authorative tradition of philosophic study 
and (2) the present tendency to partial and therefore one-sided treatment of 
the field. The first is responsible for much confusion as to the methods 
by which the study of the psychology of society may be pursued, as well as 
for some current views that have had a deep and unfortunate influence on 
politics. The second is a serious hindrance to the development of a catholic 
view of the whole subject, though it is probably a necessary preliminary to 
any such view. 

I Have read Mr. Ginsberg’s book with great pleasure, as it seems to carry us 
far towards the overcoming of these difficulties. Starting with a discussion 
of the general nature of instinct, Mr. Ginsberg proceeds to consider instinct 
in society and the place of reason and will. He then passes to what is ere 
the central and the most important part of the book—a os - re 
theory of the group mind, and the conception of a general will. Ont -- 
follows a discussion of race characters, traditions and customs, and of the 
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nature of communities, associations and institutions. These again are followed 
by chapters on the psychology of the crowd, the public and public opinion, 
and the psychology of organisation and democracy. 


EveN this short summary will serve to show the breadth of Mr. Ginsberg’s 
view ; and to do the book justice, one must mention also the simple and clear 
discussion of each problem, and the evidence on every page of careful thought 
and wide and serious reading. More important however, is the total effect 
of the book : I believe other readers will agree that it frees the study from 
many difficulties which have their origin in philosphy, and that it places 
special departments of the field (e.g. crowd psychology), in fitting relation 
to the whole. Of great value for the same end is the introduction which 
gives a succinct yet catholic view of the history of the psychology of society, 
such as I have not found elsewhere. 


WHILE thus giving Mr. Ginsberg unstinted appreciation of his work, I should 
like to add three suggestions for his consideration. I know that these are 
in no sense new to him, and indeed passing references occur in the book. 
But in my opinion they might well be accepted as valuable to any introductory 
treatment of Social Psychology, and I submit them to Mr. Ginsberg for 
consideration from that point of view. 


1. As a Social Geographer I feel strongly that the relations between the 
material culture of a society and its mental life deserve adequate treatment 
in any text-book of Social Psychology. This material culture, including 
everything from its art products, its architecture and buildings, its transport 
systems, the scheme and plan of its cities and rural settlements, down to 
its simplest tools and appliances (say its buttons and pins and needles), is 
from one point of view the product of the thoughts and feelings of the com- 
munity in the past ; from another, it provides the greater part (in some cases 
the whole) of the content of that mental life in the present, and therefore to 
a great extent settles its character. ‘There is in fact a continual reaction of this 
material culture upon the mental life of a community, not unlike the reaction 
of body upon mind in the individual : indeed it might be argued that the true 
view of society as organic lies just in this view of the material culture of a 
community as the body of the community life. Whether this is admitted 
or not, however, the importance of this material culture for mental life, and 
its correspondence with the mental life of a community, are vital matters 
which no social psychologist should neglect. 


2. Ir also seems that an elementary text-book of Social Psychology should 
include some general descriptive account of the main sections or divisions 
into which the mental life of a community falls. There are of course several 
working classifications of these sections (religion, politics, education, sport, 
science, philosophy, etc.). These classifications surely deserve examination 
from a scientific point of view, and if possible the establishment of some more 
fundamental classification. Mr. Ginsberg may feel that the time has not 
yet come to achieve a definitely scientific classification, but I would submut 
to him that at least some mention might be made of provisional or attempted 
classifications now in use. 


3. FOLLOWING on the last suggestion, I would raise the question whether the 
great division of interests into “ temporal” and “ spiritual ” which has an 
honourable place in the history of thought, might not be at any rate discussed. 
It is possible that it might even be applied to clear away some of the ambigui- 
ties and difficulties surrounding such present day terms or “ nationality,” 
to which Mr. Ginsberg gives a good deal of attention. It would have to be 
carried out of its original theological sense, in order to be of value to-day. 
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But Comte has already done this, and what should be considered is the read- 
justment of his conception to present day conditions. 

THESE suggestions are made in the most friendly spirit, and imply no lack 
of appreciation of what Mr. Ginsberg has accomplished in his very interesting 


and useful book. 
ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION : Educational Practice and Progress 
considered as a phase of the Development and Spread of Western Civil- 
isation : by Ellwood P. Cubberley. 849 + xxiv. pp. Constable, 1922. 

PROFESSOR CUBBERLEY’s work is a voluminous and courageous attempt to 
set forth a “ history of the progress and practice and organisation of educa- 
tion and to give such a history its proper setting as a phase of the history 
of the development and spread of our Western Civilisation.” Its publication 
is opportune in view of the growing conviction of the importance of realising 
the inter-relation between social progress and educational systems and ideals. 
Tue field is a wide one. The author’s survey extends from early Grecian 
times to the present day. He takes all Europe and America for his province, 
and allows of half-page excursions occasionally to, say, China or Japan. His 
work has thus become a general account of educational effort, yet an account 
often presented in some detail, embedded in an often somewhat elementary 
survey of social systems and conditions. The reader will hardly need telling 
that, during the Middle Ages, “ as a preparation for actual warfare, a series 
of mimic encounters, known as tournaments, were held, in which it often 
happened that knights were killed.” He might have welcomed some refer- 
ence to the occasion the tournament afforded, as Froissart shows, for travel 
and social life, for its influence on manners—the fair for the masses, the 
tournament for their lords and ladies. The descriptive accounts of social 
life tend to labour the well known. 

In this connection more prominence might perhaps have been given to 

social changes such as those which gave rise to vernacular schools. How 

did it come about that there was a market in England for books in English 

even before Caxton set up his press in Westminster? Before 1500 over 

three hundred such books had been printed, all addressed to popular demand 
and taste. They presuppose a circle of readers outside the sphere of the 
fifteenth century grammar school. In fact, the elementary vernacular school 
was probably not so much the child of the Reformation (as the author 
suggests) as of the people and of the demands of commerce. The re- 
introduction of paper-making, to which reference is made, was perhaps as 
important in its immediate cultural influence as the invention of printing 
itself. The cost of manuscripts is often exaggerated. The discussion, 
from the social standpoint, of such debatable points in the history of 
education would have been valuable. 

ProressoR CUBBERLEY pays a well-deserved tribute to the civilising mission 
of the Churches through the ages. Yet one cannot but feel that he attaches 
too great a value to mere exhortations and edicts, especially those emanating 
from Protestant sources, and gives too little attention and credit to the 
development of educational aims and their attainment even, for example, in 
pre-Revolutionary France. Long before the Revolution village communities 
in France were “ levying a stent ” to pay the schoolmaster, formally binding 
him by contract to teach the village children not only the elements of 
religion, but, in a country which was even then one of many peasant 
proprietors, such obviously useful subjects as the deciphering of old manu- 
scripts and the elements of surveying. 
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THe author writes in a land where “ democracy” and “ republic” are terms 
to juggle with. We are told that “ only in autocratic or strongly monarchical 
forms of government, where the study of problems of educational organisa- 
tion and adjustment are not looked upon with favour, can a school system 
to-day remain for long fixed in type or uniform in character.” Yet France 
herself provides a warning against ignoring the importance of the social 
factors which condition all political problems. Her watertight system of 
primary education is most anti-democratic as measured by either American 
or English standards: yet France is neither autocratic nor strongly 
monarchical in the sense suggested. Political forms in the long run count 
for little : the social tradition means so much. 

Tue book will be read with profit by anyone who, while interested in 
present-day education, has little knowledge of the manner in which it finds 
its roots in the past. It is exceptionally well illustrated ; the style is popular 
rather than academic. Lists of selected readings from a parallel “ Book of 
Readings ” or source-book by the same author, and short bibliographies are 
appended to each chapter. 

W. I. Moore. 
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